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EGYPT AND THE NILE. 


We intend to take the readers of the Dor- 
LAR MonTHLY to Egypt, and a short distance 
up the Nile. We shall not try and discover 
the source of the river, for Captain Speke 
says that he has done that, and we are willing 
to take his word for the facet, without further 
discussion, although the captain has not been 
so fortunate in Europe, where the savans pre- 
tend to know everything, yet practically know 
but little. The river is supposed to be two 
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Egypt is now called by the natives, and 
throughout the East generally, Misr or Masr, 
a name evidently connected with the Misraim 
of Scripture; and this name being in the dual 
number, seems to refer to the division of the 
country into Upper and Lower Egypt, which 
were always considered, under the native dy- 
nasties, as different kingdoms, symbolized by 
different crowns. The ancient Egyptian name 
of the country, Ahemi (whence Cham or 
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thousand three hundred miles long, from its 
source, wherever it is, to its mouth, and as 
some of our patrons might object to such a 
-lengthy voyage, we will simply glance at the 
river, avoid alligators, hippopotamuses, rhi- 
hoceroses and snakes, and if our readers do 
not like the trip after such a promise, they 
must turn over the leaves until they come to 
the rich treat of tales, poems and descriptive 
articles, which we have provided in this num- 
ber. But to our subject. 
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Ham), signified black, and was probably sug- 
gested by the dark color of the sedimentary 
soil. As to the origin of the name Egypt 
(42gyptus), no one has yet been able to offer 
a plausible explanation of it. The attempts 
to derive the word from Greek roots are mere- 
ly puerile, and Bruce’s assertion, that y-gypt 
signifies in Ethiopic the land of canals, re- 
quires confirmation. Besides, the Ethiopic 
(or Geez) language is apparently too modern 
a source to allow us to hope that it could 
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furnish any elucidation of the Egyptian.” 


archeology. 
There is in fact no winter in Egypt; the 
distinction of the seasons depends immediate- 


ly on the Nile, and with the state of the river,’ 


the aspect of the country undergoes the 
greatest changes. The seasons are there re- 
duced to three—the inundation, spring, and 
harvest. At the beginning of June; the hot 
winds being over, and most of the crops cut, 
the country begins to resemble the adjacent 
desert, and the parched ground cracks and 
opens in all directions, when, in the third 
week of the month, the river is observed to 
rise. The increase of the water becomes in a 
short time regular, till it reaches the max- 
imum, about the second week of September. 
Its progress is watched with much anxiety, 
for, should the flood fall short of the expected 
measure, famine must ensue; but should it, 
on the other hand, exceed the ordinary limits, 
it may break down the embankments, sweep 
aw and carry desolation in its 
The Nile may rise at the present day 
twenty-eight feet, without occasioning any 
damage. As the canals become filled, the 
water is allowed to run over the fields and 
gardens, the low dams which protect them 
being successively trodden down. This mode 
of proceeding is alluded to in that passage of 
Scripture (Deut. 11: 10), which describes 
Egypt as the country “Where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst with thy foot.” Dur- 
ing this season, Egypt resembles a great sea, 
in which the towns, villages, and groves of 
trees, figure as so many islands. By the mid- 
dle of November, the river has returned to its 
_ old bed, and, as the waters retire, the fields 
emerge from the inundation in a most un- 
sightly guise, covered with blackish mud ; but 
this state of things does not last long; the 
seed is quickly sown, the refreshed earth 
teems with life, and, in an incredibly short 
time, the face of the country, lately so de- 
formed, is clothed with the richest verdure. 
This spring time lasts till the Khamsin or hot 
winds, after which comes the harvest, and oc- 
eupies the period that intervenes till the re- 
turn of the inundation, or from April till 
June. And here it may be observed that even 
when the Nile is low, the work of irrigation 
may be carried on to some extent by means 
of the sakyah, as seen in the engraving on our 
first page, which is a rudely-constructed 
wheel, placed vertically, and turned by oxen, 
buckets being fixed to its circumference, the 
ower part of which passes through the water ; 


or whiose is divided by parti- 
tidris into séparate ‘water compartments, with 


_ Outlets at the side, as seen in the figure. It 
is‘said that there are 50;A00 sakyahs in Egypt, 
‘nétwithstanding ‘the tix injudiciously levied 


on them. 

But let us turn from the Nile, which is still 
a river of wonders, although visited each year 
by hundreds of travellers, and see what the 
industry of Egypt looks like, for the branch 
of industry for which Egypt is peculiarly 
adapted by nature, is agriculture; yet in that 
country, where three successive crops may be 
gathered in the year, agriculture is still in a 
very low state; the necessary consequence of 
the wretched condition and extreme poverty 
of those engaged in it. The Egyptian hus- 
bandman is ill supplied with the implements 
of agriculture; he has little stock; he knows 
nothing of the rotation of crops, or of the 
use of manure, and, being habitually oppress- 
ed, he cherishes no Kope of personal advan- 
tage to be derived from the improvement of 
his art. The Egyptians still adhere to their 
ancient custom of uniting the followers of 
each business or profession into a guild or 
corporation, governed by their chief or sheikh, 
who acts, if need be, as their representative. 
These guilds are exceedingly numerous, as 
might be expected, among a people whose so- 
cial organization reaches to a remote antiqui- 
ty. Of all these trades, however, very few 
can claim especial mention on the score of 
importance or singularity. Among these few, 
we must place the business of the mahm-al- 
farujy, or egg-hatching establishments. A 
very steady heat (about 40°) is required for 
the success of this process; yet the keeper of 
the ovens never uses a thermometer, but is 
guided wholly by experience and practised 
sensation. The business of tanning, also, is 
one in which the Egyptians succeed perfectly, 
by a process peculiar to themselves. They 
make excellent morocco leather, which is 
goatskin dressed and dyed in a ‘particular 
manner. The pottery of Egypt, also, de- 
serves a word of praise, chiefly for the merit 
of the bardaks or water-jars. The best bar- 
daks are those made at Keneh, which, besides 


being impregnated witn a fine and lasting: 


perfume, are,in various degrees and forms, 
permeable to water; so that while some serve 
as filters, others exude the purified fluid, and 
keep it cool by evaporation, which effect, in 
such a climate as Egypt, is a matter of great 
importance. These jars are transmitted to 
Cairo in a singular manner. They are tied 
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together in large numbers, with their mouths 
downwards, and thus forming long rafts, are 
floated down the Nile. But what may be 
called the indigenous industry of Egypt, 
though it could supply a long list of trades 
and occupations, is too rude and primitive to 
figure in commerce, or even to supply the 
wants of the country under the new system 
of things. The manufactures, on a large 
scale, in Egypt, which are carried on with 
skill and capital, and the aid of machinery, 
all owe their establishment to the late Mahom- 
med Ali, and are, in fact, the property of the 
government. The energetic ruler had incau- 
tiously embraced the doctrine that it is always 
more advantageous to produce than to pur- 
chase, and, consequently, he sought to supply 
all the wants of the country from within, im- 
agining that every branch of industry which 


of the peasant class, or Fellahs, as they are 
called—are undoubtedly indigenous, and may 
be regarded as descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians. These having embraced Mahom- 
edism, are now generally denominated Arabs, 
though easily distinguished from the true 
Arab, who invariably regards the Fellah with 
contempt, The Copts are the Egyptians who 
still cling to the Christian faith; though com- 
paratively few, they contrive to hold a respec- 
table position in society, by means of their 
education and useful talents. They are thus 
widely separated by their faith and social lot 
from the Fellahs, though of kindred race with 
them. The Fellahs are generally peasants 
and laborers ; the Copts fill the posts of clerks 
and accountants. With these aboriginal 
Egyptians are mingled, in various proportions, 
Turks, Arabs.(chiefly Bedouins), Armenians, 
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flourished elsewhere, would prove profitable 
in Egypt also. He established above twenty 
cotton-mills, on a large scale, horses or oxen 
being employed as the moving power. His 
linen manufactories deliver annually 3,000,000 
pieces, and compete in Italy with those of 
Germany and England. The manufacture of 
silk, as well as the rearing of the silk-worm, 
received from him a powerful impulse. Then 
woolen cloth, hempen cordage, sugar, indigo, 
oil, gunpowder, and various chemical pro- 
ducts, all engaged his attention ; and in every 
case he established manufactories, to be con- 
ducted on the public account. He even went 
so far as to establish an iron-foundry at Bou- 
lak, a suburb of Cairo, on the Nile. 

The engravings on pages 8 and 9 represent 
the people who till the ground, and live out- 
side of the cities. Of this portion of the in- 
habitants of Egypt, the great majority—those 


Greeks, Berbers, Negroes, Jews, and Franks. 
The Turks form a privileged class, or kind of 
aristocracy, and hold the principal offices un- 
der government. The Arab tribes considered 
as belonging to Egypt, and to whom lands 
have been assigned, are the Bedouins, who 
supply the country with camels, sheep, and, 
to some extent, with horses. Their haunts 
are on the borders of El-Fayoum; their num- 
bers about 250,000. The Armenians are gen- 
erally bankers or jewellers; the Greeks are 
all merchants and traders. The Berbers, 
from Lower Nubia, below the second cataract, 
do all porters’ work; while the Negraes are 
preferred as domestic servants. 

Among the fixed and steteotyped forms of 
the Eastern world, the method of travel and 
transit from one part of the land to another 
is as unique and established asin the most 
ancient times. In Egypt the ass seems to be 
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the most important animal for this purpose. 
An English writer, narrating his experience 
in that kingdom, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the maaner of training and use of this 
animal. He says: 

An Egyptian donkey is, indeed, “ the horse’s 
godson,” as the fellaheen proverb asserts. In 
England the donkey is well known as a small, 
long-eared animal, with a black cross on its 
back, not disposed to prolonged speed, intense- 
ly stubborn, and except at seaside places, not 
much patronized by the richer classes, who, in- 
deed, rather despise its demure and stiff-neck- 
ed patience. In Egypt, it is bestrode by all 
classes, being no longer slow, no longer ob- 
stinate. Its pace, if not tremendous, is untir- 


mel, and to some part of the under part is gen- 
erally fastened ( perhaps as a talisman against 
the evil eye and the bad genii) some ring or 
other ornament of blue porcelain. The stir- 
rups are often brass and of strange shape, and 
the jogging of the rider’s feet is the chief in- 
citement used to the animal; sometimes, at 
special moments, as at the final race home, 
aided by a long-drawn shout of “ Ah—h!” and 
a screw of the vertebre of the tail not altc- 
gether unknown among Britons. There is 
generally a saddle-cloth; it is often a very gay 
red and blue carpet, sometimes a mere little 
rug of brown wool, rudely simple, but suffi- 
cient. Too often the Egyptian, who is not 
merciful to animals (he has only just escaped 
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ing; and as for appearances, what the prophet 
loved to ride the wealthiest spice merchant of 
the bazaars dare not despise. The basha’s fa- 
vorite wives ride donkeys when they pay their 
morning calls or go shopping for perfumed 
silks. The first thought of the son of a pil- 
grim returning from Mecca, who hears that 
the caravan has been sighted, is to run and 
saddle an ass, that his tired father may dis- 
mount from his wearisome camel, and at least 
enter the “ victorious city ” in peace and com- 
fort. Troops of these long-suffering animals 


 gtand in the Usbeekieh, or chief square of Cai- 


ro. The Caireen saddle has a raised round 
pommel, mounting into a smooth hump, and 
covered neatly with red leather. The bridle 
ties up with a slip-knot to a ring in this pom- 


from the animal kingdom of slavery himself), 
allows the girth to fret the poor beast into 
raw patches and streaks that distress the Eu- 
ropean rider perhaps even more than they do 
the animal itself. 

The periodical donkey market held at Cairo 
is a pretty and acurious sight. It is held near 
Boulak, about a quarter of a mile out of the 
town. There you may see the genus donkey 
to perfection ; of all ages, of all sizes, from the 
sleek fawn-colored foal to the mature old don- 
key who has seen the world. Anxious men in 
blue gowns, mouthing wrangling and guttur- 
al Arabic, wander through this world of don- 
keys, examining eyes, teeth, flanks, and heels 
with as much séverity of criticism as if their 
own eyes were not ophthalmic and their own 
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teeth half out. Brown children stand ina 
cluster round a barber who is shaving a don- 
key, or cutting the hair of his legs into striped 
and zig-zagged patterns; while opposite—un- 
der a mud wall topped with a chevaux-de-frize 
of dead palm branches, against which lean 
rows of jointed sugar-cane for sale—sits one 
of the donkey owners, having his Moslem head 
shaven by the dry razor of a skilful barber. 
What perfect sympathy between the men and 
the sometimes inferior animal! A good don- 
key is worth, I believe, about 5/.; and as he 
lives on chopped straw, he must return a good 
per-centage on the money invesie1. 

The donkey-boys are seldom the owners; 
generally several asses belong to one man, who 


parting gift to his faithful donkey-boy. Ach- 
med, a member of the fraternity, assured me 
that “ Merrian Howaga” (gentleman, literal- 
ly merchant) “promise buy me wife; but [ 
say, no—no want~ wife, than’ee sare.” Upon 
being pressed, Achmed assured me that the 
piastres were offered ina bona fide manner, 
and poured out from the one hand of the 
Howaga to another. 

To see these boys to advantage, go to the 
rude stone platform outside the door of Shep- 
herd’s Hotel, at Cairo, the morning after the 
English steamer has arrived. 

It is about half-past eight o’clock, and the 
first breakfast gong has sounded. The early 
risers are already seated on chairs outside the 
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pays the boys a mere pittance, for which they 
sometimes run about twenty miles a day in a 
burning sun, jostled by camels, horses, car- 
riages heavily laden, and foot-passengers irri- 
table with the heat, noise, dust and confusion 
of Cairo. The native pays them one-and-six- 
pence, the everywhere-plundered Englishman 
two shillings a day, half of which goes to the 
owner. Yet even these boys have an ideal, 
as the drummer-boy has his Wellington. There 
was once a donkey-boy who became a rich 
coach proprietor. To go up the Nile with an 
American gentleman is also supposed to be 
the pathway to a certain fortune—why, I can- 
not say. There is also a vague tradition, of 
very doubtful origin, thaf a Frank traveller 
once bought a donkey and presented it asa 


door, intent on witnessing an Arab juggler, 
not, perhaps, such an one as hardened Pha- 
raoh’s heart, but no fool either. See! he whips 
out of a goat-skin bag three snakes—yellow 
wretches, with whitish bellies—they twine 
round his feet, and, rearing up their heads, puff 
out their hoods, and dart their quivering 
tongues towards his legs, with jerking darts. 
The wily Arab pretends to be alarmed; be 
takes up all three snakes by the tails, and 
waves them like a Medusa scourge in the face 
of the greenest griffin present, who is strug- 
gling with a large cigar that makes him silent 
and thoughtful, and he draws back, under pre- 
text of asking the waiter for a light, for “ these 
confounded cigars are always going out.” 

A dragoman, vexed at seeing me amused at 
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this, slides up, and tells me that all this is no- 
thing. “Poor thing! what you think?” and 
that if I choose to pay three or four dollars, he 
will bring Darweesh, who will eat snakes, 
chew live coals, stab himself, and eat a glass 
lamp. “ What you think ?”—which generous 
offer I decline, as well as I do his proposal to 
bring me aman who will put a child in a 
wicker basket, cut it in pieces, and then bring 
it to life. 

An order from the griffin to “ get another 
chair, old fellow, for my feet!” rescues me 
from this parasite just as a roar of laughter 
breaks from the platform, as a little pet don- 
key of the juggler, being asked who is the 
cleverest man present, nuzzles his nose into 
his employer’s ear, as if whispering a name, 
which the juggler asserts is his, the juggler’s 
own. A performing goat next appears, and 
balances his fore legs on a small balustrade of 
wood, which the juggler keeps heightening 
by the addition of fresh stands. 

Half an hour later, imagine the same place, 
breakfast over; a crowd of serene and con- 
tented Englishmen, with the best possible 
opinion of the world, pours forth all eager to 
ride to the citadel, the great mosques, the 
baths, the Nilometer, or the great Pyramids 
themselves. Thirty donkeys trot to the front, 
thirty boys roar out the names of their don- 
keys—their pedigrees, their ages, their prices, 
their capabilities, and their drivers’ titles. It 
is “ Here’s Captain Snook Howaga!” “Try 
Billy Thompson, master!” “ Him very good 
donkey! Achmed’s donkey!” “ Here’s your 
donkey, sare!” “I’m Mohammed, sare!” 


““ Here’s Selim!” This jangle is put an end 
ng 


to by the avatar of Ginowlee the Nubian, in a 
crimson tarboosh, flowing white robe, and 
bare feet, who, liberally administering a course 
of his hippopotamus-hide whip, which, like 
himself, comes from the second cataract, soon 
quells the riot. Ginowlee is the terror of the 
donkey-boys, and is retained by the hotel ex- 
pressly to keep down their sudden insurrec- 
tions. Encouraged by the lull, the hardier 
English mount the foremost donkeys, the stir- 
rups being held for them; others, particularly 
the more elderly gentlemen, are fought for, 
bombed off one donkey and lifted on another, 
as if they were plunder, and the boys were 
the forty thieves fighting for it. Eventually 
the crowd thins, the leading donkeys canter 
off at a matchless pace, and the rest, with va- 
rious degrees of speed, dash onward past the 
Coptic quarter towards the bazaars. 


The whole population of Egypt has been 
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estimated by the government at four millions, 
but Europeans think that it is less than three 
millions. Egypt, however, is growing wealthy 
by the aid of cotton, the high price having 
stimulated the natives to raise large crops. 
The soil seems adapted for the culture of 
cotton, and this land may yet help supply the 
wants of the world. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 

Glow-worms first make their appearance, 
after passing from the nymph to the perfect 
state, about the middle of June, and remain 
visible until the end of July, or a little later. 
They are observed to shine most frequently 
on calm, dewy evenings, and are more bril- 
liant before than after midnight. The light 
is given out from the under side of the three 
last segments of the body—the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth. In the tenth and eleventh it 
forms two broad bands, extending aeross the 
whole surface. In the twelfth, or last seg- 
ment, it is feeble, and appears merely as two 
bright spots. There are few persons resident 
in a part of the country where these insects 
abound, who have not on many occasions 
taken glow-worms into their hands with the 
intention of carrying them home, either to 
show to their friends, or to deposit them on 
some bank or grass-plot near the house, to be 
examined at leisure another night. The re- 
sult has been, we imagine, the same in every 
case. Within a quarter of an hour the insect 
has withdrawn the light from the tenth and 
eleventh segments of the body; but the two 
bright spots in the last segment have remain- 
ed visible. On the following evening, per- 
haps, the glow-worms have re-appeared in 
their original brilliancy; but in the course of 
afew more nights the majority have either 
disappeared entirely, or their light has faded 
away to a couple of dim sparks. Of a dozen 
thus brought home, not one, probably, is to be 
found at the expiration of a week. The rea- 
son is the same in every case. The glow- 
worm, after it has passed its last metamor- 
phosis, lives but a short time. The whole 
period during which it continues to shine is 
rarely more than fifteen or twenty days. Dur- 
ing the first few evenings only of this period 
is the light brilliant. As soon as the glow- 
worm is ready to lay its eggs, the spark be- 
comes every evening less and less vivid; and 
after the eggs are deposited, either the insect 
dies, or if it lives on till the following year, 
it passes its nights in darkness, 
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THE EXCHANGE, COPENHAGEN. 
One of the most remarkable buildings in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, is the Exchange, a 
most admirable representation of which is 
presented to our readers on this page. The 
Exchange is located on the Slotsholm, near 
the king’s palace. The tower of the building 
is about 176 ft. high, and covered with lead, 
terminating in a point, about which the tails 
of four dragons are twisted together, while 
their heads are turned so as to point out the 
four cardinal points. Tradition bears that 
this tower was transported from Kalmar, in 
Sweden, by Christian IV., as a trophy of his 
victory. Copenhagen is rich in museums and 
curious collections. The most recently form- 


ed, but at the same time, perhaps, the most 
interesting of these, is Thorwaldsen’s Muse- 
um, situated on the Slotsholm. It is built in 
the form of a parallelogram, in a style of ar- 
chitecture partly Egyptian, partly Grecian, 
and contains the rich bequest which that 
great sculptor made to his country, of his 
compositions and collections, during the 
course of half a century. The Museum of 
Northern Antiquities occupies a wing of the 
palace of Christiansborg, but a considerable 
part of the collections properly belonging to 
it is deposited in the Royal Museum, in the 
Droningen Tvergade. These combined col- 
lections form a museum which is almost 
unique. The antiquities are arranged in four 
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sections, according to the ages in which they 
belong, and proceed in regular gradation, 
from the rudest efforts of heathenism to the 
age of chivalry. The royal museum of Natu- 
ral History, in the Stormgade,is rich both 
in zoological and mineralogical specimens. 
Among the former, the most deserving are 
the birds (particularly a complete collection 
of those of Iceland), and the insects; among 
the latter, a mass of native silver from Nor- 
way—the largest in the world, about 6 ft. 
long, 2 ft. broad, and 8 inches thick—and a 
magnificent piece of amber, found in Jutland, 
and weighing about 27 lbs. The other im- 
portant collections are the royal cabinet of 
coins and medals, in the Castle of Rosenborg, 


alike remarkable for the number and the rar- 
ity of its specimens; the ethnographical mu- 
seum, and the royal gallery of paintings, in 
the Christiansborg, have about 1000 pictures. 
WRITING AND ACTING, 
Chatham commenced his career in the in- 
trigues of a camp and the bustle of a mess- 
room; where he probably learnt the way to 
govern others, is to make your will your war- 
rant, and your word alaw. If he had spent 
‘the early part of his life like Mr. Burke, ia 
writing a treatise on the sublime and beautisul, 
and in dreaming over abstract nature and 
causes of things, he would never have taken 
the lead he did in the British senate. 
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BOSTON COMMON. 

Compared to the European parks, Boston 
Common is small, but it is no less precious in 
the eyes of our citizens because it is a minia- 
ture breathing place, and about the only one 
that we can boast of in the central portion of 
the city, with the exception of the Public 
Garden. At the south part of the city there 
are several squares, flanked by elegant pri- 
vate residences, and all of them are patron- 
ized by pedestrians during pleasant after- 
noons and evenings; but none can compete 
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sports, and the crowds of well-dressed prome- 
naders enjoying the cool air that floats among 
the trees, fresh from the Charles river and the 
green hills beyond. Through the foliage of 
the trees can be seen the dome of the State 
House, where the laws are made, and politi- 
cal campaigns are sometimes marked out, 
while in a different direction can be observed 
the new thoroughfares called Commonwealth 


Avenue and Arlington street, on which costly 


houses are being erected. 
To be sure New Yorkers, since they have 


BOSTON COMMON. 


with the Common for natural beauty and 
location. 

The engraving on this page is a striking like- 
ness of the Common as it appears in the early 


part of July, when the stately elms are in 


their magnificence, the boughs drooping to- 
wards the earth, burdened with the harvest 
of their luxuriant verdure; the grass soft and 
like velvet to the feet; the fountain throwing 
up jets of pure water which sparkle in the 
sunshine like columns of crystal inlaid with 
the treasures of diamond and gold mines; the 
groups of happy children engaged in their 


owned a Central Park, pretend to sneer at 
Boston Common, but their slurs do not affect 
us. We love the Common, and the more it is 
abused the better we like it. We wish it was 
ten times larger; but as that cannot be, we 
make the most of it. And while we possess 
a spot so beautiful as this during the summer 
season, our people do not hesitate to make it 
yield its full measure of enjoyment. No place 
is thronged by gayer or happier groups than 
Boston Common on all days of public parade 
or civil or military display. Long may it min- 
ister to the health and happiness of our city. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 

We present the readers of the DoLLAR 
MOonNTHLY with another of our series of for- 
eign views, interesting and historical, instruc- 
tive and amusing. Speaking of the city of 
Cologne and the cathedral, our correspond- 
ent, who sent the drawing, remarks: 

“ At the city of Cologne I landed from the 
steamer. The greatest object of interest at 
Cologne, and the first thing I visited, was the 
cathedral. This cathedral, which was com- 
menced in 1248, is not yet completed, though 
the work of late years has gone on quite 
rapidly. The king of Prussia has given im- 
mense sums of money towards its completion. 
Voluntary subscriptions have also been made 
allover Germany. So the prospect is that it 
may be completed in another century—rather 
a long period to look ahead! The name of 
the.great architect who designed so splendid 


. a structure has been lost. The two principal 


towers, according to the original plan, were 
to have been five hundred feet high. That 
which is most finished at present is not over 
one-third of the height. On its top still re- 
mains the crane employed by the masons to 
raise the stones for the building, where it has 
stood for centuries [see engraving]. About 
four millions of dollars are still required to 
complete this immense structure. The tran- 
septs are now nearly completed. The piers 
which are to support the real roof are making 
progress. The late king of Bavaria presented 
five painted windows, which are placed in the 
south side of the aisle; five painted windows 
in the north aisle were executed in 1503. 
The entire length of the body of the church 
will be five hundred eleven feet; ‘the choir 
is one hundred fifty-one feet high, and inter- 
nally, from its size, height and disposition of 
pillars, arches, chapels and beautiful colored 
windows, resembles a splendid vision. Round 
the choir, against the columns, stand fourteen 
colossal statues of the twelve apostles, the 
Virgin and Savipur, colored and gilt.” 


FRENCH IRON-CLAD ‘*LA COMETE.” 

England has just experienced a new sensa- 
tion, and one not of an agreeable nature. 
Looking across the channel, John Bull has 
discovered that France has launched an iron- 
clad, built on new principles, that threaten 
to combine speed, strength and light draught 
of water, qualities which it was supposed 
could not be concentrated in an iron-clad. 
Her name is “ La Comete,” and her extreme 
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length is about 136 feet, with 28 feet beam, 
and she draws a little over seven feet of water. 
Her bottom is flat, and has two false keels, 
which will enable her to sit upright when 
aground. She has five port holes on each 
side, and can carry guns of the heaviest cali- 
bre, while her deck and between decks ac- 
commodations are amply sufficient for 1200 
men. The thickness of her armor is not 
given, but it is hinted at something near six 
inches, and capable of resisting a shot from a 
three-hundred pounder Armstrong gun. Even 
the French naval officers, who do not like 
iron-clads, are in raptures with “ La Comete,” 
and ‘think that she is a success in every re- 
spect. We present our readers with an accu- 
rate engraving of the ship, knowing that they 
will examine the picture with much interest 
during the present*rivalry of the maritime 
powers. 


ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 


Brighton, England, is a celebrated watering- 
place, and has been noted as such for many 
years. When we talk of Brighton, visions of 
the bloated George the Fourth, Beau Nash, 
and other fashionables rise before us, and 
carry us back to the days of the pump room, 
dissipation and frivolity. . 

Brighton is rather a handsome place. It 
contains upwards of 500 streets, of all descrip- 
tions, with numerous handsome terraces, 
squares, and crescents. The principal streets 
have a slight curve in conformity with the 
shore line, and contain many shops fitted up 
in the most splendid style. In front of the 
town is a stupendous sea wall, extending near- 
ly two miles and supporting a spacious drive 
and promenade, constructed at a cost of $500,- 
000. The houses are mostly of brick and 
flint-stone, and some of those of modern erec- 
tion six or seven stories high; many of them 
afe covered with cement, painted and finished 
in a tasteful and ornamental style. The town 
is abundantly supplied with water, and well 
lighted with gas. The buildings of any note, 
exclusive of the churches, are few. The most 
remarkable is the pavilion, built by George 
1V., but recently purchased by the commis- 
sioners of Brighton, an edifice in the oriental 
style of architecture, with numerous cupolas, 
spires, and minarets, on the model of the 
Kremlin at Moscow. It bas a handsome stone 
front, 200 feet in length, with a large Oriental 
dome, 130 feet high, nearly in the centre. 
The whole structure, with its stables, out- 
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buildings, and gardens, which are open to the 
public as pleasure-grounds,occupies nine acres. 
Opposite the palace front, within a railed area, 
stands a bronze statue of George IV., by. 


' Chantrey. The other buildings worthy of 


i 


«¢ALAKOO 


notice are the town hall, a ek massive 
building, of recent erection, containing, with 
other accommodations, a spacious ball-room ; 
the market-house, opposite the town hall, a 
commodious edifice ; the Sussex county hospi- 


tal; the theatre; the Brighton Collegé; and 

the chain pier, an object of great utility and 

ornament, 1184 feet long and 13 feet wide, 

erected at a cost of $150,000. Several of the 

hotels, also, are very handsome buildings. A 
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mbst accurate view of the pavilion is given on 
the next page. It resembles some of the 
Russian public buildings, and looks dainty 
enough in design to suit the taste of any 
practised architectural eye. 
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SNAKES IN KAFFIR LAND. 
“ Pas op! Pas op!” (take care!) was the 
shout that announced to me the dangerous 


proximity of some creature whilst I was walk- . 


ing along a narrow pathway near the Berea 
bush at Natal. My companion, a Dutchman, 
had observed on the sloping trunk of a dead 
tree a large snake, which, seeing us approach, 
uncoiled itself, and was preparing to descend 
from its elevated position. It was really a 
very beautiful creature, of a pale green color, 
about eight feet long, and not very stout. 
My experienced friend announced that it was 
a “tree snake,” perfectly harmless, except to 
small birds, lizards, and such like, which it 
could catch and destroy. It was allowed to 
escape. Not so was the creature near which 
I shortly after found myself. 
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puff-adder was by no means an unlikely ob- 
ject to attract the hunter's attention, as it 
lazily basked in the sun, and seemed almost 
unwilling to move even to avoid being trod- 
den upon. Endless varieties of smaller but 
most venomous serpents were common in the 
neighborhood, whilst the Natal rock snake 
was also an inhabitant of the locality, and 
might be seen of a size quite sufficient to in- 
duce caution in the visitor to his retreat, 
eighteen to twenty feet being by no means an 
unusual length. Thus the ery of “ Inyoka,” 
and the excited look of an experienced bush 
hunter, were sufficient to make me follow 
the Kaffir’s example, and to spring to my feet. 

My attention was then directed toa small 
bare mound about seven feet from the spot on 
which I had been sitting, where I immediately 
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Hunting in the dense bush which extends 
up the greater part of the shore on the east- 
ern coast of South Africa, I, with my Kaffir 
companion, oppressed by the heat, seated our- 
selves on the ground in a little open glade. 
Scarcely had we sat down a minute and be- 
fore the little circular snuff gourd had yielded 
any portion of its contents into the hollow on 
the upper part ofthe thumb, when the Kaffir’s 
eyes suddenly became wild in appearance as he 
looked behind me, and he in another instant 
started on his feet and shouted, “ Inyoka!” 
(a snake.) 

This warning was not to be neglected, for 
we were in a district which the old maps cor- 
rectly describe as infested with serpents. For 
here the deadly cobra might be seen extend- 
ing his hood as he threatened the approach- 
ing traveller. The fat, brilliantly-marked 


saw a large, venomous-looking snake. It had 
apparently just become aware of our intru- 
sion, for although coiled up, it had raised its 
head about two feet, and was examining us. 
The Kaffir’s gun was soon pointed at the 
reptile, but I. would not allow him to fire, as 
we were in pursuit of large game, and ex- 
pected to meet some buffaloes in a few min- 
utes. A stout stick was quickly cut from a 
tree, and with it the black snake was assault- 
ed. The monster was very vicious; it lunged 
forward at us, coiled and turned in every con- 
ceivable manner; but our agility was more 
than a match for all the serpent’s cunning; 
and there in the wild wood the battle ter- 
minated in favorofman. The snake was fully 
six feet long, and quite a foot in circumference, 
whilst its deadly poisonous fangs were three 
quarters of an inch in length. 
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’Tis night upon my native shore, 


And when another day 


Gleams the broad bustling waters o'er, 


I shall be far away. 


1 know my doom, but know not all 


The woes that doom may bring ;— 


A slave forever held in thrall 


By a far planter king. 


Farewell the pleasant cocoa shade, 
That trembles out from shore ; 
I shall be like yon wave astrayed, 
Counted, and known no more. 
Farewell the hut beneath the palm; 
O stately tree, farewell ; 
Sad tales henceforth at evening calm 
Thy sighing leaves will tell. 
The air, the waves, the starry sky— 
All things on land and sea, 
Are solemn with the mystery 
Of future years to me. 
Where shall I look, on field or flood, 
’Mong all from which I part, 
For some slight augury of good, 
To cheer my doubting heart? 
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BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


THE AFRICAN’S LAMENT. 


The billows rock the waiting ship, 


Whither our boat doth glide ; 


The silent oarsmen swiftly dip, 


We soon shall reach her side. 


Around her hull black shadows creep 


And restless lie in wait, 


Prefigured monsters of the deep, 


Fed from her human freight. 


’Tis but the stroke and dip I hear 
Of oars, that strangely yet 
A cruel taskman’s blows appear, 
A victim's blood and sweat. 
The moon pants up the jagged height, 
Of clouds—a weary track— 
Like some poor fugitive a-fright, 
With bloodhounds at his back. 
I sought for good, alas! the ill— 
Can they be aught to me? 
Of destiny I must fulfil, 
Are these the types I see? 
’Tis night upon my native strand, 
And ere another day, 
The slave-ship for the distant land 
Will take her mournful way. 
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THE EAST INDIAN TAPIR. 

This curious quadruped, resembling the 
boar in form, though standing higher on his 
legs, has at the extremity of his head, instead 
of a snout, a little muscular trunk, which he 
can elongate or shorten at pleasure, and which 
gives him some analogy to the elephant, but 
which is entirely destitute of that finger-like 
appendage which the latter animal uses with 
such dexterity. About four and a half feet 
high and ten feet long, the body of the tapir 
is fat and clumsy, and ends in a large croup; 
his body head is quite strong, his eyes small, 
his ears long and flexible; the legs are strong, 
and terminate, in the anterior extremities, in 
four toes and in the posterior in three. The 
tail is but little developed, and the skin is 
scantily furnished with silky hair. The head, 
neck, shoulders, legs and tail are black, the 
rest of the body is of a whitish color, and 
there is no mane on the neck. The tapir in- 
habits the island of Sumatra and the peninsula 
of Malacca, where it is as common as the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros. It lives solitary, and 
frequents marshy places where it is fond of 
wallowing; it walks fast,and swims easily; 
its food is entirely vegetable, and consists of 
fruits and wild roots as well as the young 
shoots of plants. Timid and gentle in dispo- 
sition, this animal is easily tamed; it never 
attacks man, whom it avoids carefully. The 
flesh is esteemed by the natives, though dry 
and disagreeable to the taste, bnt its hide is 
very tough, and is usefully employed by them 
for domestic purposes or the fabrication of 
defensive armor. There are other animals of 
the same species in other parts of the world, 
The American tapir, when full grown, is six 
feet in total length and about three and a half 
in height. In general form it resembles the 
hog; but the legs are rather longer in propor- 
tion, and the nose is prolonged into a small, 
movable proboscis. The fore feet have four 
toes, and the hind ones three only. The eyes 
are small and lateral, and the ears long and 
pointed; the skin thick, and covered with 
scattering, short, silky hairs; the tail short 

and slightly hairy. The teeth resemble those 
of the horse. It is the largest animal of South 
America, and is found in all parts of that con- 
tinent, though most abundant in Guiana, Bra- 
zil and Paraguay. It shuns the habitations 
of men, and leads a solitary life in the interior 
of forests, in moist situations, but selects for 
its abode a place somewhat elevated and dry. 
By travelling always the same rounds, it forms 
beaten paths which are very conspicuous, It 
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comes out only in the night or in rainy weath- 
er, and resorts to the marshes. Its ordinary 
pace is asort of trot, but it sometimes gallops, 
though awkwardly and with the head down, 
and, besides, swims with facility. In the wild 
state, it lives on fruits and young branches of 
trees, but when domesticated, eats every kind 
of food. Though possessed of great strength, 
it makes use of it only for defence; and its 
disposition is mild and timid. The flesh is dry 
and disagreeably tasted; but the skin is tough 
and might be applied to many useful purposes. 
The Indian tapir has been discovered only 
within a few years. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, VA, 

Alexandria, Virginia, has played an impor- 
tant part during the present rebellion. The 
place was long occupied by the Confederate 
forces, and from Washington could be seen 
the stars and bars as they floated from the 
Marshall House, and the removal of that 
bunting cost Colonel Ellsworth his life. Alex- 
andria has suffered much from the ravages of 
war, for it has been the depot for supplies for 
the Army of the Potomac, and thousands of 
armed men have marched through the town, 
leaving their marks behind. 

On page 19 we give our readers a view of 
Christ Church, Alexandria, a venerable edi- 
fice, in which George Washington used to 
worship. He was one of the vestrymen of 
the church, and report states that he was a 
member of the building committee. Washing- 
ton’s family pew is still preserved, and has 
never been altered, we believe. The church 
is situated mear the corner of Cameron street. 
The view was taken from Washington street. 

¢wee 
A STARTLING CALCULATION, 

A New York calculator estimates that al- 
lowing a silver dollar to weigh an ounce, 16 
to a pound, 2000 pounds to a ton, our nation- 
al debt would weigh 125,000 tons, and would 
require 125 ships of 1000 tons burthen each to 
carry it. It would make 62,500 truck loads, 
of two tons each; and calculating that each 
truck will cover a space of 30 feet, they would 
stretch a distance of 355 miles, and make a 
chain of trucks which would encompass the 
great cities of New York, Albany and Troy in 
an elliptical line. It would take a man 365 
years and 40 days to count the amount of this 
vast debt, estimating that he would count 
$60 per minute, working ten hours a day and 
six days a week. 
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JOSEPHINE. 


BY C. A. H. 


She sat within the silent room, and her breath was low and hushed, 
For another might not witness how her every hope was crushed ; 
While the coronation bauble that bound her queenly brow, 

Her trembling hand had cast away—it were but mockery now. 


O, hollow, hollow as the gleam the diamond’s ray shot forth, 
Seemed now the highest pinnacle of happiness on earth; 

Had not her cup of bliss been full? yet from the very brim, 

Was not her next draught misery? and proffered, too, by him ;— 


By him, O God! what right had he, though conqueror of a world, 
And glorying in the strength by which destruction’s shaft is hurled; 
Though he might tread upon the necks of millions in his path, 

Yet might not he, by this one act, fill up the cup of wrath? 


The meanest serf would scarcely dare to break the sacred tie 
That bound her to his side—yet he would cast her lightly by; 
And, lighted by ambition’s torch, would climb the steep of fame, 
And think, by trampling on her rights, to leave a prouder name. 


Alas! he only sees the illusive gleam of future years, 

But she can see far, far beyond, e’en through her blinding tears ; 

For well she knows that destiny through her has given him all, 

And that when her own bright star shall fade, how quickly shall he fall. 


Napoleon, thou shalt bear away from Austria its pride, 
And she may reign triumphantly a gay and happy bride! 
Yet, in thy heart of hearts, I know one spot shall ever be 
So sacred it will yield to nought but memories of me. 


Then think not that I heed the glittering bauble at my feet, 
Or care how soon it binds the brow of one I may not meet; 

I would forget the empress in the broken-hearted wife, 

And learn how best my severed fate may guard thy future life. 


For the little time thy glory lasts, go, lean thy burning brow 


‘ Against the jewelled breast of one who claims thy homage now; 


And when another comes to claim the glory of thy name, 
I will forgive thee, though no thought of me thy memory claim. 


When the full fruition of thy hopes has given life new zest, 

The sadness of this parting hour will vanish from thy breast: 

Why should a single cloud obscure a horizon like thine? 

Or the grief of one crushed heart be brought to dim ambition’s shrine ? 


But when thy star has set—when the tempest gathers low, 
And the iron hand of fate has dealt her last avenging blow: 
Then in thy deathlike agony, thine inmost soul shall blend, 
And thy spirit hold communion with its truest earthly friend. 
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IN. LOVE WITH AN ACTRESS. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—PART L 


BY GODFREY TURNER, 


CHAPTER I. 
A SUCCESSFUL BURLESQUE. 
I wantep to kill an hour. I was return- 
ing to my chambers after dining out, and it 


was yet early. On my way home, I had to 
pase the Royal Gem Theatre; and as I did so, 
2 


the attraction of its illuminated exterior 
caused me to stop to ascertain whether there 
was anything “out” that would furnish me 
with the means of pleasantly destroying the 
unoccupied time before me. There was a tall 
bill-board in the doorway, that announced, tn 
gigantic letters: 
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Enormous Success oF THE New BuRLESQUE, 


HARRY THE HATE-FUL: 
OR, THE MONARCH, THE MAID OF HONOR, AND 
THE BUTCHER-BOY. 


And in smaller type: 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS OF MI8S CAMILLA BALFOUR. 


There was also a large block woodcut, ex- 
hibiting a number of ladies and gentlemen in 
fancy costumes and very spasmodic attitudes, 
with a background of flowers, fountains, and 
flying fairies ; the whole designed to represent 
the great scene in the burlesque in question. 
And further, to put an end to any indecision 
on the part of the public as to whether the 
entertainmient were worthy of patronage or 
not, there was a closely-printed_ bill, headed 
“ Opinions of the Press,” contattiing four col- 
umns of flattering extracts from the critical 
notices that had appeared in the newspapers, 
from “The Times” to “ The Balls’ Pond In- 
telligencer.” I determined to enter, Upon 
inquiry at the pigeon-hole, where a notice in- 
formed me I was to “ Pay here,” whether I 
could have a stall, the human pigeon inside, 
who was counting money into small piles, and 
apparently going through a number of private 
gambling operations with counters and rou- 
leaux, put the front of his face through the 
hole, as if he were going to fly out, and 
shouted, “Jinks!” Why he shouted Jinks in 
reply to my question, was the next moment 
evident, in the fact of a bustling, politely-dis- 
posed gentleman running down the box- 
stairs, jingling the keys, and fluttering the 
paper lists he held in his hands, to whom my 
wishes were communicated. Jinks pondered 
gravely for a. few seconds, rattled his keys, 
and looked at bis lists, like an amiable warder, 
pursed his lips, and shook his head. Jinks 
expressed himself as being sorry—very sorry 
—but all the stalls were fall. The new bur- 
lesque and Miss Balfour were “rinuning,” and 
the stalls had all been booked days before. 
The house was crammed, but would I like an 
upper proscenium box; there was one vacant ? 
No. Jinks was very sorry again. I said I 
would select another night, and was turning 
to leave, when Jinks exclaimed: 

“Stop, sir; I think I can accommodate you. 
All the’ stalls are taken, but there is one va- 
cant. It’s been vacant all the evening.” And 
then, looking inquiringly at the Pigeon, he 
continued, “The Gentleman with the Lily 
wouldn’t mind, I dare say ?” 

“No,” said the Pigeon; “I should think 
not.” 
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“T’'ll go and inquire, however,” said Jinks. 
“ The curtain’s down: wait here a moment, 
sir.” And the obliging warder disappeared. 
In a few minutes he returned: “ Walk this 
way, sir.” 

I took out my purse. 

“Never mind paying, sir,” said Jinks; 
“you can arrange that with the Gentleman 
with the Lily. The fact is, he took two stalls 
for this evening, for himself and friend; and 
as one of them has remained vacant since the 
commencement of the performances, I took 
the liberty of inquiring of him whether his 
friend was coming, and, if not, whether he 
would have any objection to a gentleman, 
who wanted to see the burlesque, occupying 
the vacant stall, He said that his friend had 
gone suddenly into the country to take a 
gentleman’s leg off, and would not therefore 
be here, and that he should only be too happy 
to give up the vacant seat. I knew he would, 
sir.” 

“Do you know the gentleman, then ?” 

“No, sir. However, as he’s so often here, 
we all know him by sight, and speak of him 
fis the Gentleman with the Lily.” 

At this point we had reached the stall-door, 
which Jinks opened, and then directed me to 
the position of the unoccupied seat : 

“ Third row, sir—ceutre—you see, sir; next 
to the gentleman with the lily in his coat. 
Thank you, sir.” 

I had slipped a present into Jinks’s hand, 
and I mentally resolved that I would certain- 
ly come to his next benefit, and contribute to 
that mysterious compound known as “a 
bumper,” which benefitiaires are always so 
anxious to obtain. _ 

I observed, as I entered, that the house was 
very fall, that the curtain was down, and that 
the Musicians were out of the orchestra. I 
made my way As well as I could to the seat— 
no easy task fn these days, when one has to 


‘@hdure a continuous struggle with ladies’ 


tollets, that are a combination of muslin and 
silk souffles, intermixed with artfully-conceal- 
ed man-traps and boys’ iron hoops. When I 
reached the vacant stall that was to be mine, 
the Gentleman with the Lily was standing up, 
leaning his back against the row of stalls in 
front of ours, and scanning the appearance of 
the house through a small and handsome 
opera-glass, which prevented his noticing my 
arrival, but gave me an opportunity of observ- 
ing him. He was a tall young man, about 
twenty-eight years of age. He had fair hair, 
which was parted in the centre, and curled at 
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the sides, and he wore a small pair of mous- 
taches, and a large pair of whiskers, which 
hung down like two bunches of hairy grapes. 
He was what some ladies would call a hand- 
some man, although his forehead was too low, 
and his chin too receding, and his general 
expression too blank, to be considered as 
strictly classical; but then, what he was want- 
ing in head, which was small, he made up for 
in hair, which was profuse: 

His attitude, too, was one of weariness and 
debility, as if he were a Marionette, whose 
strings had got out of order. He was in full 
everiing dress, and wore diamond studs in his 
shirt-front. His gloves fitted with the most 
scrupulous neatness; and he carried in the 
button-hole of his coat a lily of the valley, its 
little cluster of pendent corols being carefully 
arranged upon the green leaf. It did not 
draggle and droop its head, as if it were con- 
scious of the indignity of its position, and as 
if the fixature of the pin behind the cloth, and 
driven through its stalk, afforded it excruciat- 
ing agony. On the contrary, the gentleman 
knew how to wear the lily, and how to fix it 
in his coat; and it seemed to be growing out 
of the button-hole, in all its native pride and 
beauty. 

The Gentleman with the Lily, having finish- 
ed his survey of the house, took the glass from 
his eyes, turned round, and, with a deep sigh, 
resumed his seat in the stall by my side. 

“Tam much indebted to you,” I said, “ for 
your kindness in allowing me to occupy your 
vacant stall. The box-keeper informs me I am 
also indebted to you for the price of it.” And 
I produced my purse. 

“O, nonsense,” said the gentleman, drop- 
ping his eyelids and waving his hands in a 
deprecatory manner. He seemed to be ner- 
vous in his speech, as if the suddenness of my 
addressing him had confused him. “I really 
¢ouldn’t think of it. Not fora moment, I’m 
sure I’m only too happy to be of service to 
any one. The fact is,I took two stalls for 
Bingley and myself. Bingley had to go into 
the country to take a man’s leg off. Tele- 
graphed for, you know. I was nick’d, you see. 
You’re in Bingley’s stall, that’s clear, and 
Bingley’s at Bishopstoke, that’s all.” 

“ But still,” I added, “you must allow me 
to pay for the privilege of being here.” 

“If Bingley had occupied the stall,” he con- 
tinued, argumentatively,“I grant you, you 
couldn’t; but as Bingley couldn’t come, and 
you could, so much the better for you; and so 
much the worse for Bingley. Don’t you see? 


Besides, I hate to sit next to vacant stalls. I 
am uncommonly glad you’ve come. Bingley 
would be glad, too, [ know. By the way, do 
you know Bingley—Dr. Bingley ?” 

“Do you mean Guy Bingley, the consult- 
ing surgeon,of Beck-street ? Yes, I know him.” 

“ That’s the man. Charley Guy, I call him. 
How extraordinary you should know him, and 
taken his stall, too. I’m a patient of his, and 
he’s a particular friend of mine. Capital fel- 
low, isn’t he? Knows everything. It’s real- 
ly quite delightful to be one of his patients, 
He treats you so jollily. Doesn’t physic you, 
or frighten you, or make you sleep in wet 
sheets, or mesmerise you, or rub you down 
with rough things, or do anything uncom- 
fortable of that sort. Makes you laugh! 
that’s his way. Tells you splendid stories, 
all about cock-fighting, and pigeon-shooting, 
and rat-hunting, and wonderful surgical op- 
erations upon people’s bodies. Keeps your 
spirits up, you know.” 

The Gentleman with the Lily had rattled 
on in this manner for the express purpose, it 
appeared to me, of allaying my anxiety to re- 
imburse him for the stall. His description of 
Guy Bingley, whom I had known for several 
years, was certainly a correct one; but as my 
companion did not present any very striking 
symptoms of his requiring the medical services 
of that gentleman, I said something to this 
effect. 

“QO! well,” he answered, glancing towards 
my hand, to see whether I had yet surrender- 
ed my intention of paying. “ O! well, I think 
I get a touch of liver nowand then. Depres- 
sion, languor, incapability of doing anything ; 
strange and overpowering inclination to lie 
on my back all day. Can’t make it out at all. 
It’s either liver or heart,I know. Bingley 
says it’s liver if it’s anything. I think it’s 
heart. Glad you know Bingley. What a 
curious coincidence, you’ve taken his stall ?” 

“Yes; but—” 

“ You see, I have to be uncommonly careful 
in my conduct, and in the treatment to be 
adopted. I’m ordered to take plenty of 
amusement and lots of repose. Not to bother 
my mind about anything. To be careful not 
to over-exercise myself, and to live generous- 
ly. Very delicate case—very ;” and then he 
suddenly added: 

“Seen the new burlesque ?” 

“No, [have not. I hear it is very good. 
Has it had a long run?” 

“Sixty-four nights, and it’s safe to run till 
Easter.” 
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“* Have you seen it before ?” 
“ Sixty-four times,” he replied, calmly. 

* You have seen it every night it has been 
played, then ?” 

“Every night; and I hope to be able to 
come every night till it is withdrawn. Does 
that surprise you? But Bingley knows the 
reason. The truth is, I’m nick’d.” 

* Nick’d ?” 

“ Nick’d, by George!” He went on pulling 
his whiskers lazily; and then, after looking 
round him cautiously, he whispered in my ear, 
“1 don’t mind telling you, as you’re Bingley’s 
friend; but I am desperately in love with Ca- 
milla Balfour. I can’t help it. You may call 
it infatuation. Bingley calls it idiotic. I 
can’t do a thing for thinking of her. I @ome 
here every night to see her in the burlesque, 
and I go away each time more madly in love 
with her than ever.” 

“ Have you ever spoken to her?” 

“ Never; I fell in love with her from the 
stalls the first night she appeared in the bur- 
lesque, and I have been going on falling in 
love with her ever since, but always from the 
stalls. I feel that girl might command me to 
do anything, and I should do it.” 

“ Does she know she is the object of your 
admiration ?” 

* Don’t call it admiration, call it love. No, 
s.e doesn’t know me, although sometimes I 
fancy her eye lights upon mine when she is 
ou the stage, and then I endeavor to convince 
myself that she is conscious of how much I 
love her. Bingley says this is sympathy.” 

“ Yes; but, practically, how is it possible 
for her to know that you love her?” 

“ Why, you see, after the fourth night of 
th: burlesque, I went to Covent Garden 
m irket, and bought the finest bouquet I could 
obtain, and left it at the stage door for her. 
Guess my ecstasy when I saw her come upon 
the stage, carrying it, and smiling upon it. 
The next night I left another, and I have left 
one every night since.” 

« Sixty bouquets!” 

“Sixty bouquets; but what’s a bouquet, 
my dear fellow, in such a case as mine? That’s 
nothing. Let me see, I’ve left two bracelets 
and three rings, and a fan, and a whistle, and 
four brooches, and two pairs of earrings, and 
a riding-whip, and another whistle, and a lace 
shawl, and a smelling-bottle, and a concertina, 
and a dog collar.” 

“Does she accept the presents, and ac- 
knowledge them ?” 

“ Well, of course she accepts them; ‘but she 
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don’t acknowledge them, because she doesn’t 
know my name, nor where J reside. I have 
sent her lots of little love-notes, too, some of 
them containing poetry I copied out of books, 
and one of them an acrostic I made myself, 
an uncommonly clever thing, that Bingley 
said wag quite Byronic.” 

“ How do you sign them ?” 

“] always sign them, “ The Gentleman with 
the Lily.’ Jinks, the box-keeper, gave me the 
name. I always wear a lijy, so that she may 
recognize me in the s Bingley says it’s 
deuced romantic altogether.” 

“ Yes, and deuced expensive, too, I shbuld 
think.” 

“QO! that don’t matter a bit; a fellow can 
afford to be expensive when he is in love like 
Iam. O, you should see the collection of 
photographs I have got of her. I’ve got a 
Camilla Balfour album—all Camillas—in no 
end of attitudes and costumes. A splendid 
thing! I have heard of fellows falling in love 
with actresses, but I had no idea of the sort 
of thing till I saw Camilla—I had no concep- 
tion it nick’d a fellow so tremendously.” 

“ Have you ever endeavored to obtain an 
introduction to her?” 

“ Well, that’s just what Bingley is always 
saying; but then it seems 30 hopeless and im- 
possible, that I don’t care to worry myself 
about it. So Isend her bouquets and notes 
and presents, and come to the stalls every 
night to see her.” 

“And what do you expect will be the end 
of it?” 

“I don’t know. All I know at present is, 
that I am horribly nick’d!” said my compan- 
ion, heaving a sigh; and by this time, the 
musicians having taken their places, the lead- 
er now struck the lamp shade nearest to him 
with his fiddle-stick, and the overture com- 
mencing, prevented the continuance of our 
conversation. 

Whilst the overture was being played, I 
could not help thinking over the extra- 
ordinary statement my companion had made 
to me, and my curiosity was strongly excited 
to see the object of his affection. I remem- 
bered to have read in the newspapers very 
flattering notices of Miss Camilla Balfour, 
and her performance in the burlesque. “ Her 
striking beauty, both of face and figure, and 
the charming freshness of her style, had cre- 
ated quite a furore, and her ore ate had 

been attended with the most decided and de- 
served success.” I did not wonder, therefore, 
that my friend Bingley’s patient should have 
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temporarily lost his heart, but his manner of 
proceeding certainly appeared to me remark- 
able, from its mixture of earnestness and 
futility. He had never spoken with her, he 
had never even seen her off the stage or out 
of her costume, and yet he passionately loved 
her. He had never sent her his name or ad- 
dress, and yet he had spent a small fortune 
upon her. He knew nothing of her history 
or private life, and yet he was addressing her 
in language which the most intimate relation- 
ship with her would only have justified him 
in adopting. “ Well,” thought I, “ of all parts 
an actress has to play, the role of ‘ actress’ 
must be the most difficult to sustain.” 

But here the bell tinkled, and the curtain 
rose. 

flow rapidly and earnestly an audience will 
sometimes declare a “favorite.” Miss Bal- 
four was clearly a “favorite.” Everything 
she did or said throughout the burlesque was 
applauded; her entrance was looked forward 
to, and her exit regretted. Boxes, pit, and 
gallery appeared to revel in the little ap- 
proaches to intimacy she made to them. Her 
soliloquies assumed the form of confidential 
communications, in which the audience were 
personally interested. The slightest indica- 
tion made to them that they ought to laugh, 
and they laughed boisterously. The remotest 
suggestion that they were expected to ap- 
plaud, and they clapped their hands vehement- 
ly. I certainly caught the contagion myself, 
more especially as my companion kept up a 
running commentary of admiration upon Miss 
Balfour’s appearance and performance. I 
even found myself becoming quite indignant 
with him for having done what he had related 
tome. I regarded him rather in the light of 
an impertinent intruder, and considered his 
proceedings more than ever hopelessly silly. 
I experienced quite a feeling of relief when I 
remembered that he had never spoken to her, 
and therefore the poor child had not as yet 
been compromised by his ridiculous conduct. 
The burlesque, which was upon Shakspeare’s 
“Henry the Eighth,” as it proceeded, appear- 
ed to resolve itself into the attraction of Miss 
Balfour’s performance, although undoubtedly 
it presented many striking elements of suc- 
cess. Shall I instance the scene where the 
trial of Queen Katherine takes place in a 
modern Divorce Court before Cardinal Wolsey 
and a special jury; where the King appears 
as the petitioner, suing for a divorce a vinculo, 
on the ground of his being “ sick of his wife 
and wanting another,” and who, during the 
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whole of the proceedings, is in a chronic state 
of impatience and rage, exemplified by his 
continually kicking the Usher, who thereupon 
always calls out “silence!” where the Queen, 
as respondent in the case, is brought into 
court in a large nighteap, having her nose 
highly reddened and her face whitened, and 
carrying a basin of gruel, and who wishes the 
trial adjourned, on the ground of her having 
instructed an attorney who had bolted with 
the fee instead of handing a brief to counsel ; 
where Lord Lovell (Miss Balfour) appears 
disguised as a modern barrister in wig and 
gown, and undertakes the Queen’s defence, in 
an elaborate and cleverly-delivered speech, 
after the manner of Serjeant Buzfuz; ard 
where, the speech being concluded, the special 
jury, unable to agree upon their verdict, in- 
dulge in a general fight amongst themselves, 
which gradually extends to the whole court, 
and blue-bags, ink-stands and briefs are hur!- 
ed about, the centre figures in the affray be- 
ing the King fighting the Usher and the 
Queen pommelling the Cardinal, whose head 
she holds “in chancery!” Was not all this 
wonderfally funny? It surely must have been 
so considered, or the audience would not have 
roared so loudly or have been thrown into 
such -ecstasies of delight. Then again, after 
there had been another scene, in which Lord 
Lovel, in the disguise of a postilion (which 
affords an opporturity of Miss Balfour ap- 
pearing in another piquant costume), has fled 
with Annie Boleyn, and has been overtaken 
by the King and his creatures, and a combat 
has taken place with short swords, and Annie 
has been secured and Lord Lovell taken pris+ 
oner; and after the King has waylaid the 
postman and robbed him of the correspon- 
dence on its way to the Cardinal, and has dis- 
graced that functionary, and then turned him 
into the streets, to the- intense delight of the - 
nobles, who taunt him in a chorus with excla- 
mations of “ Buy! buy! buy!” in contempta- 
ous allusion to his early condition of butcher- 
boy and his insufferable extravagance with 
the public moneys,—how admirably the idea 
of the whole thing is brought to a climax in 
the last scene but one, here described as “A 
Street in Coventry!” For does not the dis- 
graced Cardinal enter, dressed in a very shab- 
by coat, and wearing a tall red nightcap and 
a blue apron, wheeling a small cats’-meat bar- 
row, and calling “ Cats’-meat!” Does he not 
then relate how, being disgraced by the King 
and completely thrown upon his own re- 
sources, he has been compelled to adopt his 
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present calling as the only one presenting an 
opening which enables him to take advantage 
of his early education? And does he not im- 
mediately proceed to sing a most witty par- 
ody upon Wolsey’s farewell speech, to the ap- 
propriate air of “The Cats’-meat Man?” 
Was not this a splendid joke? Only equal- 
led, perhaps, by the one that follows, when 
the Cardinal, having finished his song, rings 
the bell at a door over which is written 
“Mangling done here,” and the ex-Queen 
Katherine enters in a cotton gown and poke 
bonnet, studying “The Book of Dreams ;” 
and after informing him that she has been re- 
duced to set up a mangle, joins him in a duet 
of reconciliation and a “ break-down” dance. 
The marriage-bells of the King and Annie 
Boleyn are then heard, and those personages 
shortly afterwards enter, followed by Lord 
Lovell and the whole of the characters; a 
general amnesty is thereupon proclaimed, 
everybody is made happy, and a brilliant last 
scene disclosed. Such a last scene, too! It 
only changed thirteen times. Fairies went 
up and came down, apparently clinging to 
iron bars and suffering from spinal complaints. 
Flowers opened, fountains played, and jewels 
sparkled; variegated columns revolved, stars 
expanded, green fire and red fire fizzed at the 
wings. A roar of applause: the manager 
rushes on and bows. Another roar, and cries 
of Figgins!” and the scene-painter rushes 
on and bows. A still louder roar, and the 
manager and Figgins, grasping hands, rush 
on and bow together. Before the brilliant 
scene the tag is sung by Miss Balfour, with 
chorus by the characters; the lime light is 
turned on strong; the orchestra plays vigor- 
ously; and, in the midst of deafening ap- 
plause, a blinding light, and the suffocating 
fumes of sulphureous fires, the curtain falls, 
‘and an “ enormously successful burlesque ” is 
at an end. 

“Wait for the call,” said the Gentleman 
with the Lily,as I rose to leave. The ap- 
plause was still continuing, and distinct cries 
of “ Balfour” were heard from the audience. 
The actor of Queen Katherine, in his capacity 
of leading gentleman in the piece, entered, 
conducting Camilla Balfour. She smiled 
round the house, bowed, and sotined without 

crossing the stage. 
* “Did you see her glance this way?” said 
my companion, in an excited whisper. “Iam 
sure her eye caught mine; I’m positive she 
recognized me.” 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed, feeling almost 


indignant at his preposterous vanity, and not 
wishing to encourage him in his proceedings, 
although, strangely enough, I had remarked 
the look to which he referred, and I had be- 
lieved at the moment that it did possess as 
much evidence of recognition so teansitory a 
glance could convey. 

When we left the theatre, my companion 
was in a state of dejection almost painful to 
contemplate. We were some time reaching 
the street, in consequence of the crowd, but 
during our passage out we did not exchange 
a word. 

“Do you go this way?” he said, when we 
at length stood upon the pavement. 

“ Yes.” 

We took arms, and commenced our walk 
home; but we had scareely gone twenty 
paces, when a small boy ina paper cap ran 
out of a passage which I knew led to the 
stage-door of the theatre, and stopped in 
front of my companion. 

“Please sir,’ said the boy,in a peculiar 
squeaky voice, “are you the Gentleman with 
the Lily ?” 

“ Yes,” said the gentleman, anxiously. 

“O, then, please sir, I was to give you 
this ;’ and he handed my companion a note. 

“ Who's it from?” he said, as he seized it. 

But the boy was gone. 

My companion became very nervous, and 
then, looking at the letter in his hand, he 
turned suddenly to me, and said: 

“By George, who would have thought of 
this? I am sure it is from Camilla Balfour.” 

“T don’t know why, but I felt strangely 
disappointed and annoyed. 

“Do you think so?” I said. “ How is it 
addressed ?” 

He approached the street lamp, and held 
the letter up to read the superscription. 

“* The Gentleman with the Lily,” he said; 
and then, as if not daring to open the note, 
he turned it over several times, and finally 
put it in his pocket. 

I instantly saw that my companion felt so 
important a task as that of ascertaining the 
contents of the mysterious communication 
ought not to be performed in the presence of 
a comparative stranger, and anxious as I was 
to be informed upon the subject, still, I could 
not with any propriety press my confidence 
upon him so far as to endeavor to ascertain 
what a lady had written him. I therefore 
made an excuse for the purpose of leaving 
him, and said that I would go to my club for 
half an hour. We bade each other good-night, 
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exchanged cards, shook hands heartily, and 
parted. I saw him, almost directly I had left 
him, take the letter from his pocket, give it 
several furtive kisses, and then rush into the 
coffee-room of a neighboring tavern, where 
he would be enabled to read it alone and 
undisturbed. 

The name and address on the card that the 
Gentleman with the Lily had given me, were, 
“Mr. Arthur Charsley, Belgrave Chambers, 
St. James’s.” 

“Charsley, Charsley!” I said to myself. 
“T don’t know the name. What on earth 
were the contents of that letter? Dear me, 
what a time itis since I saw Charley Guy. 
My friend with the Lily evidently knows him 
well; Bingley too must know all about him. 
It must be two months or more since I saw 
Charley Guy; I'll certainly call upon him to- 
morrow evening.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A CONSULTING SURGEON. 


Mr. Charles Guy Bingley, F. R. C. S., car- 
ried on his profession of consulting surgeon 
in Beck street, Grosvenor Square. Charley 
Guy he was called by his gentlemen patients, 
Guy Bingley by his brother professionals, Dr. 
Bingley by the ladies. He was one of the 
new school—one of the young school of medi- 
cal practitioners. There was a free-and-easy 
abandon in his system of practice which set 
gravity at deflance, and wasin direct opposition 
to the gold-knobbed stick and big-watch school 
of medicine. When a patient consulted him, 
he did not purse his lips, or speak with oily 
unction in the first person plural, or shake his 
head ominously, or write a prescription as if 
it were a death warrant, or pull out his watch 
when he felt a pulse to count the minute hand, 
as if the patient’s life were then and there 
trembling in the balance. His system was the 
antithesis to all this: it was bold and funny, 
and rattling and daring. His object appeared 
to be to make patients thoroughly easy in 
their minds, and to convince them that there 
was little or nothing the matter with them. 
He had a tremendous reputation for desperate 
cases, and the treatment of moribunds was his 
forte. 

So he was now in excellent practice. He 
had a pretty wife, drove his brougham, kept 
bantams and pigeons in his back garden, and 
a wiry terrier in his consulting-room; was a 
capital judge of horseflesh, had seen a great 


deal of the fast side of life, and was the inti- 
mate friend and adviser of a very large num- 
ber of the young aristocracy. 

“Ts the doctor at home, William?” I said, 
as, on the evening after the events related in 
my last chapter, the doot of Guy Bingley’s 
house was opened in answer to my summons, 

“ Yes, sir, and he’s quite alone. Walk in.” 

William went into the consulting-room, and 
immediately returned, and I heard Charley’s 
cheerful voice following him into the hall. 

“Shabby man with steel pens, did you say? 
Show him in, by all means.” 

The next minute we were shaking hands 
heartily and laughing boisterously. Somehow 
you always laughed when you shook hands 
with Dr. Bingley. A remarkably good-looking 
man, of about thirty-eight, of middle height 
and muscular build, with fair curling hair 
clustering round a high bald forehead, and a 
fresh rosy color blooming on his cheeks. A 
bright laughing eye, thick reddish whiskers, 
white teeth, and a general expression of head 
and face which showed great determination 
and force of will, mixed with a love of fun, a 
keen enjoyment of the humorous, and undeni- 
able good temper. He was attired in an old 
shooting-coat, and was seated in a large easy 
chair, with his cravat off and his feet in slippers, 
smoking a cheroot, and reading the newspaper, 
whilst some extremely gmall terrier pups were 
tumbling about in his‘lap and crawling over 
the floor, sniffing under the fender furiously, 
as if already anxious to display their abilities 
in the pursuit and destruction of vermin. 

“Sit down, do, old fellow,” said the doctor, 
bustling about. “Glad to see you; take a 
cheroot. William, bring up the whiskey. 
By the way, William, bring in some more 
glasses,” said the doctor; and then turning to 
me, he added, “ I expect a man to call this 
evening—I thought it was he when I heard 
you knock. I don’t know whether you have 
ever methim. His name is Charsley—Arthur 
Charsley.” 

“The Gentleman with the Lily,” I thought 
to myself. “ I shall hear something about bim 
at last.” 

“Thank you, William, that will do,” and 
the doctor commenced brewing the toddy. 

“ Arthur Charsley,” 1 said, “ who is he?” 

“0,” said the doctor, “he’s a patient of 
mine. He’s a curious fellow. He is always 
‘ going in,’ as he calls it, for something. or 
another, and is forever working out crotchets 
and ideas that he gets into his head. He be- 
lieves now that he is an invalid, and that he 
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has got something the matter with him. In- 
dolence, that’s all; you see he has nothing to 
do. He lives in splendid chambers in St. 
James’s by himself. Keeps a cab and a tiger. 
Came into hatfuls of money of his own when 
he was of age, and has nothing more to do at 
present than to spend it. His father is a 
capital old fellow, and lives in Limeshire ; very 
rich and hospitable, and keeps hounds. I at- 
tended the old boy when I was stopping 
there, and he fractured his shoulder-hlade 


- taking a fence. Made a first-rate case of it, 


and put him on his pins again in less than no 
time. Arthur’s the only son, and has been 
spoilt. He has good abilities, though, and 
would get on very well in the world, | believe, 
if somebody would rob him of all his cash, 
and leave him nothing but a broom and a 
bad shilling to begin with. As I said, he is 
always working out ideas and fancies—select- 
ing hobbies and riding them to death. At one 
time he went in for music; he took lessons of 
the best masters, worked at it night and day, 
went to all the concerts in Loudon, bothered 
his friends to introduce him to professional 
musicians, gave musical soirees—in short, be- 
came a lunatic of the first water. And what 
do you think the instrument was he studied ? 
Why, the bassoon! Fancy aman going mu- 
sically mad about a bassoon! When you 
called upon him he played upon it; when he 
went to evening parties he played upon it. 
He was always at it, until he nearly blew him- 
self into a consumption, and then he gave it 
up. After that he had what he termed a 
‘call’ from hearing aman preach in Hyde 
Park, and he went religious mad. He used 
to give away tracts in the streets, and go and 
hold out on Sunday evenings at Smithfield 
Market and King’s Cross; until after about a 
couple of months he got into a discussion with 
a clerical gentleman of some persuasion or 


another, which resulted in his receiving two 


black eyes and losing his watch, and then he 
gave that up. After that he went in for 
birds’ eggs.” 

“ Birds’ eggs?” 

“ Birds’ eggs. He bought all the birds’ 
eggs he could find, from the ostrich’s to the 
sparrow’s—spent a small fortune upon them 
—hung them round his rooms on strings— 
advertised for them. But he got swindled at 
last; for he gave 50l. for the egg of the 
‘booby of the Bahamas,” and to his disgust 
found that it was only the egg of the ‘ jackass 
bird of Australia’ So he gave that up, and 
sold the lot to other madmen in the same line, 


for about a fifth of what he gave for them. 
I can’t remember half the things he has gone 
crazy about; but whatever he takes up he’s 
sure to be what he terms ‘ nick’d.’ That’s his 
expression, ‘ nick’d ’—he’s always ‘nick’d’— 
born to be ‘ nick’d.’” 

“ What's his idea now, doctor ?” 

Charley Guy gave a shout of laughter, and 
threw his legs up into the air so suddenly that 
one of his slippers flew off and hit the ceiling. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! he’s gone in lately for the 
worst and maddest crotchet of the lot. He’s 
in love. He has a grand idea of that passion, 
I can tell you: no nonsense about it: an 
unrequited romantic passion,that is consuming 
him by inches. He has already brought him- 
self to a ‘ congestion of the liver,’ as he calls 
it, over the matter. And who do you think 
is the object ?” 

“Camilla Balfour, of the Gem Theatre,” I 
said. 

“Well, how did you know that?”. asked 
the doctor. 

I told the doctor of my interview with Mr. 
Charsley the previous night, and the fact of 
his having received a letter. 

“A letter from her!” said Bingley. “By 
Jove! the affair advances: I hope it wont 
become serious. He has played with fire often 
enough, ¢ertainly; but of all the dangerous 
manias, this sort of love is the most difficult 
to cure.” 

A double-knock at the door. 

“That's him,” said the doctor. 

“Mr. Charsley!” said William, throwing 
open the consulting-room door. 

The Gentleman with the Lily entered. He 
was in full evening dress, and still carried a 
lily in the button-hole of his coat. He was 
advancing towards the doctor, but started on 
seeing me, and came to a dead stop. 

“Friend of yours, Arthur, eh?” said the 
doctor. “Don’t be alarmed, old fellow; I 
think you’ve met before.” 

Mr. Charsley and myself contemplated each 
other curiously for a few moments; and then, 
laughing at the situation, we approached and 
shook hands. 

“Glad to meet you here,” said Mr. Chars- 
ley; “except, of course ”—and he hesitated— 
“ except, of course, you’ve come as a patient.” 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, “he means that as 
a.compliment to me.” 

“No,” exclaimed Mr. Charsley, confused, 
and taking off his gloves with elaborate jerks. 
“No, Guy; you know I meant nothing of 
the sort. If any friend of mine,” he added to 
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me, “ wanted a leg off in a hurry, or his jaw 
set, or any other operation performed, Guy 
Bingley’s the man I should recommend.” 

“Thank you,” said the doctor, laughing, 
“for your good opinion. You know your 
friends are always welcome here. Now sit 
down. How are you?” 

“Well, very middling.” murmured Mr. 
Charsley, feebly, sinking into the patients’ 
chair, and paigfully stroking his whiskers. 
“T’ve had a very bad night—a very bad night, 
indeed !—not a wink of sleep. The fact was, 
I didn’t go to bed, but kept walking about the 
room. Perhaps that was the reason my rest 
was so broken.” 

“More than probable,” said the doctor; 
“unless you are like Brown’s boy, who used 
to go to sleep when he was out delivering 
medicines. It was the only time that boy 
could enjoy perfect repose. But he used to 
break Brown’s bottles so often from running 
against lamp-posts in his dreams, and Brown’s 
plaster was so largély consumed in mending 
the boy’s head, that Brown had to get rid of 
him as too expensive a luxury for his estab- 
lishmént.” 

Mr. Charsley waited until the doctor had 
concluded, and then deliberately lounged back 
in his chair, shut his eyes, opened his mouth, 
and appeared to laugh long and earnestly, 
without, however, uttering the smallest sound 
of merriment. When he had recovered, he 
said: 

“No, doctor: what I meant was this: that 
I couldn’t sleep when I did go to bed, which 
was about five o’clock this morning, and I got 
up at twelve o’clock to-day, very seedy and 
wretched. I don’t know why § should be so, 
for I ought to be happy, and yet I don’t feel 
happy, for I’m in a fog; and a man can’t be 
happy in a mental fog.” 

“ Let me carry a link for you,” exclaimed 
the doctor. 

“T wish you would,” replied Mr. Charsley. 
“ Our friend here knows all about my case; I 
met him last night at the theatre. I told 
him the whole story. We went out together. 
He was with me when the call-boy gave me 
the letter. Well! I rushed into a tavern to 
read it. The contents of that letter kept me 
awake and walking about all night. I couldn’t 
believe my eyes for some time: it is a most 
extraordinary letter.” 

“From Camilla?” inquired the doctor. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Charsley; “and yet, no, 
it isn’t: that’s the most extraordinary part of 
the matter. It’s not from her exactly—it’s 


IN LOVE WITH AN ACTRESS. 


from her father. Here itis. Read it, Guy, old 
fellow, and give me your opinion about it.” 

Mr. Charsley produced the letter he had 
received from the boy’s hands the previous 
night, and which had so much excited my 
curiosity, and handed it to Dr. Bingley. 

The doctor took it—looked at it, opened it. 

“ Fine bold handwriting,” said the doctor, 
and then he read aloud: “‘ 102, Durham Ter- 
race, Bayswater.’ I once attended ajourney- 
man tailor who lived in Durham Terrace,” 
and then he went on. 


“Dear Sir,—My daughter has informed 
me that for some time past you have done her 
the honor of making her very valuable pres- 
ents, and of addressing her in the language 
ofasuitor, Although you have withheld your 
name, still your conduct throughout has been 
8o persistent and disinterested that I have no 
reason to question the sincerity of your affee- 
tion or motives. As, however, you have only 
hitherto seen my daughter in the exercise of 
her professional duties upon the stage, I con- 
sider it my duty to say that the estimate you 
may have formed of her, and the devotion you 
express towards her, may both prove to be 
illusory. I am therefore anxious that you 
should have other opportunities of enabling 
you to judge of my daughter's title to your 
regard, 

“Will you give us the pleasure of your 
company to dinner on Sunday next, at six 
o’clock ? 

“ Yours truly, 
“Joun BAMFORD.” 


We were all silent for several minutes after 
the perusal of the letter. The doctor took a 
long sip from his glass, threw his legs over the 
arm of his chair, and smoked violently. Mr. 
Charsley remained in a passive state, stroking 
his whiskers and contemplating the ceiling, 
and looking very much like a patient upon 
whose case a consultation was being held, and 
therefore entitled to be considered an interest- 
ing subject. I was the first to break the 
silence, 

“I think it a very sensible letter,” I said. 
Guy looked at me inquiringly for a moment, 
and then, with a smile curling on his lip, said: 

“ And so do I; you may depend upon it he 
got the hack author of the theatre to write it 
for him.” 

“Shall I accept the invitation, doctor?” 
stammered Mr. Charsley. 

“ Here’s a pretty lover!” cried the doctor, 
in a sort of half-bantering half-flerce tone. 
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“ Here’s a downright Romeo,—a man who has 
been moping and making himself ill for the 
last two months, passionately in love with an 
angel of a girl—beautiful, accomplished, and 
the town talk,—lavishing upon her presents 
enough to make a duchess vain,—now that 
he has a chance of enjoying her society—of 
personally revealing to her the ardor of his 
love,—now that her own father comes forward, 
and with extended arms exclaims, ‘Come into 
the bosom of the family, be one of us,’ he 
doubts and hesitates.” 

“Yes, but Guy, old fellow, what I mean is, 
suppose it be a—” and he stopped. 

“Out with it!” continued the doctor, in 
the same curiously angry tone. “Out with 
it! I know what you mean to say. Suppose 
it should be a ‘plant,’ a‘trap’ That it is 
intended you should obtain the object of your 
undying affection against your inclination; 
that you should be rendered happy forever 
without your consent; that you should be 
immolated upon the altar of love, crowned 
with flowers, and bound hand and foot. A 
trap! Ha! ha! A trap to catch a sunbeam 
like Arthur Charsley, and baited with a pretty 
flower like Camilla!” 

“T don’t care,” cried “the sunbeam,” with 
sudden energy, “ whether it is a trap or not 
I love Camilla, and I would give the world to 
be near her. I shall accept the invitation.” 

“That’s right,” said the doctor, “ sink the 
man, and speak like the lover. I hope you 
wont be disappointed, old boy; but no, loving 
as you do, how can you?” 

“No,” exclaimed Mr. Charsley, firmly, “no 
fear of that.” 

“No, of course not,” went on Guy Bingley ; 
“not even if he should find old Bamford a 
gentleman with a red nose and a fondness for 
ardent spirits, living in a fifth-rate house, and 
possessing a decided disposition to use strong 
language, and to talk about his triumphs when 
he played utility parts at the Brit. or the Vic. 
Not even if you should find Miss Camilla 
assisting in the cooking operations, wearing 
her hair only half arranged, and slovenly in her 
dress. Not even if you should be introduced 
to her aunt,a superannuated theatrical dresser, 
who takes snuff and speaks gutturally, and 
who employs her Sundays in making up her 
niece’s costumes. How can such things alter 
sentiments so fixed as yours? What will it 
matter if dinner should be served in the front 
kitchen, and that Camilla, the aunt, and a 
baked handmaiden with a black and vermilion 
ace should each and all struggle through the 
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waiting amidst the grumbling and anathemas 
of the parent? Wont you eat the roast 
shoulder with avidity when you are next the 
dear one? Will you eyer refuse the onion 
sauce when it is tendered by her dear hands, 
and the bread-and-butter pudding in the yel- 
low pie-dish, made by Camilla herself? O, 
the rapture of a young loving heart! Then 
the serious talk with old Bamford after dinner, 
when he has mixed his hot gin-and-water 
and lighted his clay, and the ladies have 
retired; when he will relate his antecedents, 
and give you a thousand other particulars that 
you drink in with eager interest ? Why should 
I dwell upom'the scene? Youare happy. The 
evening flies by, and you leave the house, ten- 
derly separating from your dear one, with old 
Bamford hiccoughing his blessings on your 
head, and the aunt struggling with him on the 
stairs to get him to bed. And you love her! 
Love her more than ever!” 

The doctor sank back in his chair, uttered 
a sort of shout of triumph, and threw hislegs . 
up wildly. This time both his slippers flew 
off, hit the ceiling and then came raining down 
on to Mr. Charsley’s head. 

“ Well, Guy,” said Mr. Charsley, as he threw 
the doctor his slippers, who apologized for 
their eccentric flight and put then on,—* well, 
Guy, all I can again say is that I love Camilla; 
and not even the reality of the supposititious 
picture you have drawn shall alter me in the 
least degree. By the way, I’ll answer the note 
at once, doctor, if you will allow me.” 

“Certainly, Arthur, my boy,” said the 
doctor; and he handed him what the French 
dramatists call tout ce qu'il faut pour ecrire. 

Mr. Charsley bit his pen for a few moments, 
and then said,“ Shall I use my own name?” 

“Just as you please,” returned the doctor. 
“Theatrical péople are not particular about 
names. I rather fancy it a point of honor 
with them not to use the names they were 
christened by. Camilla herself, you see, has 
a nom de theatre; perhaps she will like you 
all the’ better if you imitate her example. 
Besides, look how it adds to the romance of 
the affair.” 

“What shall it be?” said the Gentleman 
with the Lily. 

“The first name I put my finger upon in 
the first book I take down,” replied Guy, as 
he crossed to the bookcase and took down the 
first volume that came under his hand. He 
opened it in the centre, and put his finger 
upon the page that presented itself. “ Here 
it is. I'll read the passage. ‘It was in vain 
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that the queen endeavored to protect him; 
in vain she entreated them to spare her gentle 
Mortimer.” Put it down Mortimer. You 
shall be Mortimer. Mortimer, you know, was 
the lover of Queen Isabella. And then it 
goes on. ‘The barons were deaf to her en- 
treaties. He was hanged on a gibbet ata 
place called Elmes, about a mile from London, 
where his body was left hanging for two days 
after.’ That'll do very well.” And the doc- 
tor put the book back into its place. 

“Dear me! a rather ominous passage, 
Guy,” said Mr. Charsley, “I don’t much 
like the name. However, it is as good as any 
other.” And he commenced writing. When 
he had finished, he read what he had written. 
It was to this effect: 

“Mr. A Mortimer, the Gentleman with 
the Lily, presents his compliments to Mr. 
John Bamford, and will be most happy to 
accept his kind invitation to dinner on Sun- 
day next at six o’clock.” 


“Formal and uncompromising,” cried the 
doctor. “ Without prejudice, as the lawyers 
say. I shouldn’t be surprised if old Bamford 
doesn’t think that you expect something out 
of the usual after that formality. He may 
even’ believe you are coming in a white cravat 
and dress coat; and may, in consequence, 
plunge into extravagance, and order a boiled 
fowl to face the roast shoulder, and provide a 
dish of periwinkles for tea.” 

Mr. Charsley folded his letter, sealed it, 
and then rose to go. “T’'ll post it as I go 
along. I’ve got my cab at the door. I'll let 
you know how the affair goes off. Good 
night.” 

The doctor rang the bell. William appeared, 
and Mr. Charsley immediately took his de- 
parture. 

“And now, old fellow,” said Guy to me, 
“take another cheroot, and let us rest our 
minds with a game of chess,” 

[END OF PART ONE.] 


OUR SISTER’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


Thy birthday, dearest! up among the stars, 
Do they this waymark trace? 

Do angels greet thee on this natal morn, 
And kiss thy brow of grace? 


Wave they bright garlands for thy waiting shrine, 
Immortal tokens given, 

The fiowers that cluster on the tree of life, 
And evergreen of heaven? 


. Lknow they love thee in that purer sphere, 
Thine angel voice and smile; 
O, brighter can they be, and sweeter there, 
Than when on earth, the while 


They lit the altar of our yearning hearts 
With love's intensest glow; 

O, what a treasure heaven in love recalled! 
How great the loss below! 


My soul is filled with visions of thy grace 
Wert thou on earth to-day, 

In the sweet flushing of thy beauteous prime, 
O sister passed away! 


And yet I cannot see how passing time 
Could add to such small needs, 
Overflowing as did thy pure young life 
With kindly words and deeds. 


Earth’s mystery is now made plain to thee, 
Its dark and winding ways; 

The undimmed light of God, serene and pure, 
Hath met thy clearer gaze. 


Thy hand hath pressed the Saviour’s loving palm, 
Thy feet the golden strand; 

No pain or sickness mars the perfect joy 
Of that delightful land. 


Sometimes, alone, I hear a sweet, low voice 
Pronounce the name I bear; 

O, angel-darling, it is thine—thine own, 
Calling me gently there. 


Earth and its fleeting birthdays soon will pass, 
Then may I gladly come, 

Though the dark valley be the lonesome road, 
To thy resplendent home. 


LOVE OF LIFE. 
The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground; 
*T was therefore said, by ancient sages, 
That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages, 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 
Mus. THRALE. 
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THE MANIAC DEFENDER. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 


BY PHILIP LIVINGSTONE. 


SEVENTY years ago Tennessee was disputed 
ground between the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws, and many a bloody battle was fought 
between the rival nations: Among the early 
settlers who cut down with the strong arm of 
labor the mighty giants of the forest, and 
erected the first log cabins on the clearings, 
was one General James Robertson, who won 
for himself the title of the “Father of West 
Tennessee.” He was then a middle-aged man, 
but as active and strong as he had been in his 
youth, and, by his ihtrepidity and strength, 
had won the respect if not the love of the 
neighboring Indians. 

In the summer of 1792 a conference was 
held upon his farm, between the tribes of the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws, for the purpose of 
adjusting those differences that had caused 
the effusion of so much blood. The Cherokee 
chiefs and warriors attended ostensibly with 
peaceful intentions; but, as the course of 
events subsequently declared, for the purpose 
of ascertaining when and where an attack 
might be successfully made. 

Timereor, one of the most noted of the 
Cherokee warriors, was heard to mutter, “that 
before the leaves fell an attack would be made 
on one of the white settlements.” General 
Robertson heard the intimation with some 
alarm, for he knew the determined character 
of the red men, and he did not know at what 
point the attack would be made. The settlers 
were, however, induced to prepare for the 
worst, and the stations were placed in as good 
state of defence as their means would allow. 

Immediately on the road leading from Nash- 
ville to the encampment of the Cherokees, and 
about four miles from the settlement, was 
Buchanan’s station. This fort consisted of a 
few log cabins, on a hill on the right bank of 
Mill Creek, rudely constructed, and surround- 
ed by a slender palisade. Major Buchanan, 
its brave defender, who had attended the 
council at Robertson’s farm, invited several 
of the Cherokee warriors to accompany him 
to the fort. They carefully examined its situ- 
ation, and inquired closely concerning its 
strength and means of resistance; and Tim- 
ereor several times remarked to Major Bu- 
chanan that in case of a surprise it could 


make but a feeble resistance. Buchanan, 
however, concealed many of the weaknesses 
of the station, and particularly deceived the 
Indian as to its strength and the manner in 
which it was guarded, for his experience told 
him the crafty Indian would take every 
advantage. 

The warriors left the fort at nightfall, and 
communicated all that they had seen and heard 
to their companions, and arranged the plot 
which resulted in defeat and death. Major 
Buchanan gave orders that a stout watch 
should be maintained for the future, that sen- 
tinels should be posted in the most accessible 
places, and the gates barred and locked at 
sundown. Arms and ammunition were col- 
lected in quantities, and every preparation 
made for a midnight assault. 

July and August passed without an alarm. 
The Indians remained quietly in their encamp- 
ment without any known purpose of hostility, 
yet Major Buchanan did not suffer himself to 
be deceived. The sentinels performed their 
many duties, the gates were closed at an early 
hour, and the magazine and storehouse were 
well filled. 

On the first of September, 1792, two men, 
who had resided for years in the forest, among 
the Cherokees, and well knew the artifices of 
the red men, arrived at the fort. These were 
Joseph Durant, a Frenchman by birth, and 
Dick Fendlestone, a half-breed Cherokee. They 
said it was decided to attack Buchanan’s sta- 
tion about the twentieth of that month, and if - 
successful, to march upon the other station, 
and finally fall upon Nashville. This news 
Buchanan immediately communicated to his 
superior officer, General Robertson, who or- 
dered out the militia of the neighborhood, and 
in obedience to his instruction, three hundred 
men, well armed and equipped, marched to 
Rain’s station. 

Among them was a man of bold, daring 
spirit, well acquainted with woodcraft, named 
Abraham Castleman, who Was despatched as 
a spy. Castleman proceeded to Black Fox 
Camp, near the present town of Murfreesboro; 
where he discovered fresh tracks of mocca- 
soned feet. Knowing these must be the hos- 
tile body of Indians, he returned, and con- 
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firmed the report of Durant and Fendlestone. 
But the time fixed by them for the execution 
of the plot passed, and the chief, a half-breed 
named Watts, a man who was distinguished 
for his humanity and magnanimity, had re- 
peatedly assured Governor Blount of his 
peaceful intentions, aud the settlers at Rain’s 
station began to think themselves mistaken, 
aud the troops were disbanded and returned 
home. 

On the twenty-sixth of the month, however, 
Major Buchanan sent out Jonathan Gee, Sew- 
ard Clayton and Reginald Clarke, men of 
great skill in woodcratt, as spies. ‘They pro- 
ceeded some distance, when they met a body 
of men dressed after the usual frontier fashion, 
who made signs for them to join them. ‘he 
unsuspecting men swam a stream that divided 
them, and were met on the opposite shore by 
Watts and his braves, dressed after the fash- 
ion of the whites. In vain the unfortunate 
wretches threw themselves upon the mercy of 
Watts. The tomahawk of Timereor and the 
chief waved brightly in thé sunshine, and sank 
with terrible force on the unprotected heads 
of the unhappy prisoners, and the bleeding 
bodies were thrown into the blue waters of 
the river. Those at the fort remained in 
ignorance of the terrible fate of the scouts, 
and even Buchanan began to waver a little in 
his idea of intended treachery, and omitted 
the usual precaution of stationiug sentinels 
upon the walls. 

The last day of September was one of those 
beautiful days of autumn, when the mist which 
lingers about the earth increases rather than 
veils the loveliness of nature—when the leaves 
are changing to rainbow hues, and the purple 
grape hangs in rich clusters on the bending 
vine. Upon that peaceful picture it seemed 
no stealthy savage would dure intrude, with 
death and desolation in his train. The merry 
joke and laugh circulated freely, for the in- 
habitants of the fort had cast off all gloomy 
apprehensions, and every heart rejoiced in the 
beauty of the glorious autumn. Children 
passed in and out of the gates with song and 
shout, never thinking of danger. 

In one of the block houses sat two women, 
the wives of Gee and Clarke. Mrs. Gee was 
a rosy-cheeked, black-eyed woman, of perhaps 
forty, a daughter of the forests and well in- 
ured to the dangers of the frontier. Mary 
Clarke, the wife of a year, gentle and timid, 
had lived all her life long in a city, where 
danger was unthought of, and border outrage 
_ &@ thing to be read of in the newspapers. Like 


a true wife, she had followed the fortunes of 
her young husband when his lot was cast 
among scenes of death and violence. 

“What is the matter, Mary? You hardly 
speak, but sit there with your eyes fixed on 
the hills, as though you expected a red-skin 
to jump at you. I tell you what. I don’t be- 
lieve this story of Joe Durant’s. The red- 
skins can’t be very near, or Jonathan wouldn’t 
stay out. He’s been gone three days, now, 
and he must be in to-morrow,” said Mrs. Gee, 
a little anxiously, for her husband’s absence 
Was not so uncommon that she should be 
seriously alarmed. 

“ Suppose they never come back, Nancy ?” 

“What do you mean, Mary? Who has been 
putting such nonsense into your head ?” 

“No one. Don’t laugh at me, andI will 
tell you a dream I had last night.” 

“A dream! What! are you fretting over a 
bad dream? ‘You ought not to do that now.” 

“T can’t help it; the dream was so lifelike, 
that I must believe it.” 

“Well, what was it? Tell me about it.” 

“I dreamed,” said Mary Clarke, drawing 
her shawl closer about her, and shuddering as 
she spoke, “I dreamed I saw Reginald, with 
your husband and Clayton, walking along by 
the bank of a river.” 

“ Well, there’s nothing alarming in that.” 

“Wait a moment. That was indeed noth- 
ing; but it seemed after a while that other 
men came on the opposite bank, and beck- 
oned them to cross. There were many of 
them, and some wore the moccasons of the 
Indian, and their knives and tomahawks were 
concealed beneath their hunter’s dress. I 
saw our scouts plunge boldly into the dark 
waters of the river; I saw them reach the 
opposite bank—and O, Nancy, pray Heay- 
en it is not truae—I saw them reach the 
shore, and climb up the steep bank; and then 
I heard the terrible war-whoop of the red- 
skins ring out plainly on the waters, and saw 
the terrible features of Timereor, and the half- 
breed Cherokee chief, Watts, concealed be- 
neath the cap of the hunter, and I saw the 
Indians surround their captives, singing and — 
dancing with horrible glee. I saw the toma- 
hawks glitter in the air. I saw them fall, and 
heard the one wild cry of “ Mary” burst from 
Keginald’s lips as he sank, all mangled and 
dying, at the feet of the chief. After the hor- 
rid work was dene, the Indians threw the 
bodies into the river. I saw the waters close 
over them, and I awoke. But, O, the mem- 


ory of that dream has been with me all day- 
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I cannot take any peace till Reginald returns.” 

“You really must not let an idle dream 
trouble you, Mary. The major does not fear 
* an attack, and nobody believes Joe Durant’s 
story; you know he is nothing but a lying 
Frenchman; and as for Dick Fendlestone, the 
half-breed, there’s more red blood in his veins 
than in the chief’s, if I am not mistaken,” re- 
turned Mrs. Gee, cheerfully, for she was 
anxious to conceal the impression her friend’s 
words had made on her own mind. 

Poor Mary sighed. “ Yes, I know I am not 
really superstitious. I have no faith in signs 
and omens, but this seems almost like reve- 
lation.” 

“ Well, they must come in to-morrow. The 
major thinks they have followed up the. trail 
to the encampment, and that’s more than one 
day’s walk from the fort.” 

“God grant they may come!” said Mary, 
softly, as her eyes rested on the delicate work 
on her lap. 

Mrs. Gee arose and went to the door, look- 
ing out over the hills, in the vain hope of see- 
ing the returning scouts in the distance. 
Mary looked up with an anxious glance of 
inquiry, and meeting no sign of affirmation, 
plied her needle in silence, while a few hot 
tears fell softly. Then she struggled bravely 
to turn her thoughts from that terrible vision 
that was ever before her eyes, and prayed 
silently for strength to bear whatever might 
be in store for her in the future. 

So the long, warm afternoon passed by; the 
sun went down in cloudless glory, with the 
promise of a lovely to-morrow, and the full 


moon climbed slowly the radiant sky. The 
sounds of busy life grew still at last, and only 
the rote of the whip-poor-will, the chirp of 
the cricket, or the hoot of the night owl, min- 
gied with the plash of gliding water, and the 
rustle and quiver of the forest leaves. The 
stars twinkled dimly in the far-off blue; and 
the moonbeams fell gently on the placid bosom 
of the sweeping river, moving onward, with 
scarce a ripple, to meet at last the mighty 
“ Father of Waters.” 

Winding slowly among the trees in the for- 
est, their faces begrimmed with the hideous 
war-paint, and the stern resolve of the war- 
rior stamped upon each swarthy feature, 
marched a body of Cherokees and Shawnees, 
commanded by the infuriated Watts. The 
soldiers of the fort were lotked in peaceful 
slumber, the sentinels removed; the path of 
the red men seemed open and easy. 

Of all that fort contained, only one, the 
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widowed Mary Clarke, kept watch on that 
fated night. With her faithful Rover stretch- 
ed at her feet, the young watcher scanned 
from her window the homeward path, which 
he for whom she looked might never travel 
again. Suddenly, in the distance, where the 
shadows were deepest, she saw something 
moving. Hope whispered cheerfully in her 
ear of the gallant young scout’s return, and 
she strained her eyes to their utmost to catch 
another glimpse of the objects in the distance. 
Soon, however, she perceived, instead of 
three, there were hundreds moving noiselessly 
around the base of the hill; and sometimes, 
when the wind moved the boughs aside, she 
seemed to see the flash of weapons in the 
struggling moonbeams. Rover, too, seemed 
restless, and every now and then he would 
sniff the air, and then drop his head into his 
mistress’s lap with a low growl. 

Mary Clarke watched the shadows until 
they emerged into the moonlight, and she 
clearly perceived they were Indians, and in 
large force, probably seven or eight hundred, 
while the little garrison consisted of only 
twenty men, with their wives and children— 
less than fifty souls, shut up within four 
wooden walls, 

Rover, roused by the sight of the approach- 
ing danger, began barking furiously, and his 
mistress perceived that the main body stopped, 
and detached a part of their number, who 
passed on silently in the direction of the fort. 

But the noble dog had faithfully performed 
his duty. Lights flashed from loopholes and 
narrow windows, which told plainly that the 


unsuspecting garrison slept lightly, and were 
soon aroused. Mary saw two men come out 
of the block-house, and calling to them, she 
told them the cause of the sudden alarm. 
Their answer was firm and noble, and worthy 
of the pioneers of the new country: “Let 
the redskins come. We will die to a man 
before we surrender the fort to the half-breed 
Watts and his rascals,” and simultaneously 
discharged their muskets. The Indians re- 
turned the fire, happily without effect. 

The woods rang with the terrible war- 
whoop, and the little garrison was surround- 
ed by the dusky warriors begrimmed with 
war-paint, and decorated with all the insignia 
of the war-path. Part of the Shawnee tribe, 
led by their own chief, Mockingehock, accom- 
panied the Cherokees, and had they known 
the feebleness of the little fort, all within it 
had been slaughtered without mercy. The 
human fiends surrounded the building, climb- 
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ing the palisade, and attempting many times 
to set fire to it; but as often as they ventured 
they were shot down by unerring marksmen, 
who felt that their own lives and the lives of 
their families depended on their intrepidity 
and coolness. Fortunately, there was an 
abundant supply of ammunition, and the s6l- 
diers lost no opportunity of using it to effect. 
The women, actuated by the knowledge that 
worse than death would befall them if they 
became prisoners, resolved to conquer. Not 
an instance of female tenderness was shown 
in that terrible hour; not a hand trembled as 
it pointed the deadly rifle; not a muscle quiv- 
ered when the report was followed by the 
shriek and death-groan of the enemy. 

The American women of that time, born 
and bred on the frontier, accustomed to the 
horrors of Indian warfare, played their parts 
courageously. The American women of to- 
day, in. East Tennessee, if their wrongs and 
hardships were written, have done a noble 
duty. Against armies flushed with triumph, 
flaunting the bonny blue flag, and the red, 
white and red, against scoffs and robberies, 
and murder committed upon their own hearth- 
stones, they have kept their faith in the gov- 
ernment, certain that there would come a 
time when that government would stretch 


out a powerful arm, and save them from the 


barbarities of the rebel hordes. All honor to 
the noble women of the Revolution—the wives 
and mothers of our heroes—who gave us this 
‘great inheritance of ours. But threefold hon- 
or.to the suffering women of this rebellion, 
who stand true to the glorious old Union, 

Once a warrior sprang over the palisade, 
and applied a torch to one of the out-houses, 
which was built of light and inflammable 
wood; but as he turned to give the yell of 
defiance, the bullet of Mary Clarke was buried 
deep in his heart, and the crafty Timereor 
was seen to leap into the air, and then fall 
upon the torch he had lain down, the weight 
of his body smothering the flame. 

From the first moment of the attack, Mary 
Clarke had watched for him—the monster 
who had murdered her husband. Her rifle 
was loaded for him; she had sworn vengeance 
on him alone. Her gentle, timid nature was 
turned into stone; her one wild prayer was, 
that the chief should fall by her hand. 

A wild laugh burst from her lips as she be- 
held the stalwart figure of the bloodthirsty 
villain fall motionless upon the torch he car- 
ried. A laugh that was heard above the din 
without. Many an eye turned sadly upon 
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her; a tear fell on many a rough, sunburnt 
cheek, and many a bold, honéSt heart ached 
for her young life, blighted in its prime. 

Nancy Gee whispered to her neighbor, tears 
standing in her dark, bright eyes, “ Poor 
thing, poor thing! Iam afraid her dream is 
true, after all. Jonathan will never come 
back; these bloody redskins have killed him.” 

“Tl go and speak to her,” said Lucy 
Forbes, dropping the rifle she held, and walk- 
ing towards the unhappy girl. “Come away, 
Mary,” she said, soothingly; “the Indians 
will shoot you through the loophole. Come.” 
And she tried to draw the poor creature 
away. 

“Let me alone!” shrieked the young wife. 
“He is coming—the greatest villain of the 
whole. He murdered Reginald. I saw him 
do it, and I'll shoot him.” 

“Who is it, Mary ?” 

“The Cherokee, Watts. See there in the 
shadow under the trees, is Reginald. Look! 
how bloody his clothes are, and how pale his 
face is. He told me that Watts killed him, 
and bade me take revenge, and I will have it.” 
And again the maniac’s laugh rang above the 
Indian shouts and the crash of musketry—a 
laugh that every soul in the fort heard with a 
shudder, knowing but too surely what it 
meant. 

“He will come, ha, ha! He comes when 
we call him, Reginald and I; ha, ha, ha!” 
laughed the maniac, hoarsely, as the Shawnee 
chief, Mockingehock fell, pierced through the 
heart, on the cold body of Timereor. Watts 
perceived the danger, and started to return to 


his tribe; but Mary Clarke seized the rifle of 
a soldier near her, and again the sharp crack 
sounded through the fort. The right arm of 
the Indian fell useless by his side, and raising 
a yell of discomfiture, he climbed the palings 
and rejoined his tribe. 

The face of affairs was changed. Watts, 
convinced of his mistake, and severely wound- 
ed, called off his warriors to a hurried council, 
after a serious attack of an hour, during which 
time he had lost many of his best warriors, 
and his ally, Mockingehock. The loss was 
never accurately ascertained; but at a subse- 
quent meeting Watts admitted that thirty 
were killed, which was probably about half of 
the true number. In the fort, only one man, 
Michael O’Connor, an Irishman, was wounded 
by his own blunderbuss, into which he had 
carelessly put a double charge. Syllenly the 
defeated Indians filed homeward, carrying 
with them a large quantity of corn, and driv- 
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ing before them several hogs, the only booty 
they had beengable to secure. : 

By this repulse Nashville was saved, and 
the Indians had received a signal check. It 
afterwards appeared that Watts had objected 
to the midnight surprise, and advanced an-_ 
other plan—that of remaining in concealment 
near the fort until the gates were opened, and 
the gallant defenders off their guard, and then 
rushing in. Mockingehock, on the other hand, 
favored the miduight attack, without a doubt 
of an easy conquest, and then marching di- 
rectly to Nashville, where he expected to find 
rich booty, Fortunately, the Shawnee’s plans 
were followed, and he forfeited his own life as 
the price of his temerity. 

Of Mary Clarke our tale is short. When 
the gates were opened, she was the first to 
sally out, and closely watched the soldiers as 
they buried the slain warriors. When Tim- 
ereor’s remains were deposited in the earth, 
she fled toward the river, crying, “I killed 
him, but the other escaped.” And flinging 
on the winds that horrible maniac laugh, 
which froze the blood in the veins to hear, 
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down the slope she fled, swifter than those 
who followed her could have dreamed possible. 
“Yes, yes, twas I—I did it; ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
Down, down, with terrible speed, till she 
reached the river's brink, then with one 
spring she sank into the turbid waters. 
Strong arms struck out after her, but when 
the faithful dog bore his dripping burden to 
the shore, life was extinct. 

Years of peace have followed—years that 
changed the face of nature, and brought de- 
struetion and desolation to the homes of the 
red men. Now and then, away up among the 
mountains, some refugees from rebel author- 
ity, in their rude huts, screening their ruddy 
fire from observation, hear from the lips of 
the patriarch of the group the story of the In- 
dian assault; but the recent march of events 
has obliterated, for the time, the memory of 
the deeds of the olden time, But the future 
historian, writing of the perils and sufferings 
of these devoted men, will find descendants of 
Buchanan and Robertson, and of the scouts, 
Gee and Clayton, among those who perilled 
all rather than fight under the stars and bars, 


THE DECEIVED. 


~ 


BY E. A. DARBY. 


Underneath the weeping willow, 
Where the grass grows fresh and green, 
And the welcome birds of springtime 
Mingle gladness with the scene,— 
“ Where the dewdrops hang like jewels 
On the fragrance-breathing flowers, 
Sleeps the fairest maid that ever 
Graced this changing world of ours. 


Drifting snows are not as stainless 
As her soul so pure and white, | 
That was gemmed with jewels brighter 
Than the stars that crown the night. 
Fairest of the priceless brilliants 
That adorned her spotless youth, 
Throned in beauty in her bosom, 
Were love’s constancy and truth. 


Heart like hers was never, never 
Won by mortal man before ; 

Love like hers, so pure and deathless, 
Earth will witness nevermore ; 
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THE MATE OF THE CONSTANTIA. 


Gem so fit to crown perfection, 
Ne’er was torn from virtue’s shrine, 


Then with ruthless hand and callous, 


Flung beneath the feet of swine. 


So when he, her soal’s fond idol, 
Proved a fiend in-angel guise, 


Blacker than the depth of Hades, 
Though a saint to outward eyes, 
Her poor, trusting heart was broken, 
And she never smiled again, 
Till the night the angels took her 


To the world that knows no pain, 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago, no better ship sailed 
the salt ocean than the Constantia, and no 
better commander ever walked the deck than 
Captain Raymond Harris, who had com- 
manded her from the time when he was 
twenty-one years of age, and he was now 
nearly thirty. His usual voyages were to 
South America and back to Boston; and, in 
nearly all of these I had the good fortune to 
sail with him as first officer. I had had 
repeated offers to go out as captain of differ- 
ent vessels; but I know not why I refused, 
unless it were to escape the fate which 
Captain Harris used to speak of as often hap- 
pening—viz., that of “spoiling a good mate to 
make a poor captain.” 

I was satisfied with the honor of being 
mate to so good a captain, and, as I had not 
arrived at thirty years, I felt that there was 
time enough yet. 

We had a long passage from Lima to Boston 
on one of these voyages, and were ordered 
back to Lima, as soon as the ship could be 
discharged and re-loaded. We were all glad 
to get back there. The warm, mild climate 
of South America is tly enchanting to 
those born at the North. Enchanting, al- 
though enervating, I always found it. 

Captain Harris, although a good discipli- 
narian, was very indulgent, and his officers 
and men were quite at home in Lima. Horse- 
back rides were a great recreation to people 
who have had their “sea-legs” so long; and 
we all had some glorious times with those 
nice little, sure-footed ponies that carry you 
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®Y FRANK 


so swiftly yet so securely over those moun- 
tainous bridle paths. 

We were stopped in the midst of our enjoy- 
ments by the announcement of the captain, 
who had been looking over his sealed instrue- 
tions, that we were to proceed directly home- 
ward. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the seeond 
mate, Mr. Howard, “to face the winter’s 
coast! That is horrible. Ugn! I shudder at 
the thought of exchanging these delicious 
airs for the rough winds of a New England 
coast. It is positively cruel in our owners to 
request such a thing.” 

Howard loved to hear himself talk, and was 
generally extravagant in his expressions; but 
now he spoke only the sober, well digested 
opinion of the whole ship’s company, from 
captain to steward. 

It was of little use to murmur. The flat 
had gone forth, and must be obeyed. We all 
looked out our scanty stores of thick clothing, 


and many bought what supplies they could , 


find at the seamen’s shops in the city. 
Our voyage was a pleasant one until we 
entered the northern latitudes, when our 


thick jackets were speedily put in requisition. | 


As we approached near the New England 
coast our anchors were got in readiness, and 


some few repairs made, that if any stress of — 


weather should happen, we might be prepared. 

We were but a few miles south of Cape 
Ann, when we had completed our arrange- 
ments. It was very calm, and the sun set 
clear; but there was a coppery hue at the 
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west that we did not like. Already, for it 
was near January, we had experienced great 
cold, and the men’s fingers were bitten by 
frost, and some of them were almost unfitted 
for service. 

Captain Harris was on the quarter deck 
looking anxiously at the sky. The moon was 
but a few days old, and when it went down 
darkness reigned over the whole heavens. 
An hour afterward, a slight breeze from the 
east made itself felt, though geptly. More 
sail was set, hoping to run in‘ to some safe 
harbor before the storm, which was so quietly, 
yet so certainly brewing, should come in its 
might. 

The hope was vain. As we neared the 
coast the wind increased to a gale; and. what 
was still more deplorable, a driving snow- 
storm came on. Our topsail gave way before 
the squall, and the decks were washed furious- 
ly by the seas that broke over them. The 
ship in forty minutes more was lying in the 
trough of the sea, with foresail and mainsail 
split into strings, and the crew utterly help- 
less to repair or prevent any or all damages. 
Nothing but ruin and death stared us in the 
face. Every rope was covered with snow, 
which was converted by the spray into thick 
ice almost as soon as fallen. The decks were 
a mass of slippery ice, and water that was 
rapidly freezing, in which the men were some- 
times standing to the top of their great boots. 

One little fellow, scarce fifteen, a slight, 
delicate boy, named Gilbert Harding, was 
striving to imitate the “old salts” in their 
composure and bravery. His service was 
light, of course, as he was only a cabin boy. 
The son of a widow—an only son, tenderly 
reared, Captain Harris had taken him to sca 
for this one voyage, hoping that he would 
soon sicken of asea life, for the sake of his 
desolate mother. The captain had ordered 
him to go below; but he had begged so 
pitifully not to be left there alone, that he had 
revoked the decree and allowed him to come 
on deck for a short time. 

The sailors’ voices, when they spoke to him, 
were softened to a half tenderness that was 
touching to hear. One of them, blunter than 
the rest, said: 

“Gilbert, what do you think your mother is 
doing now ” 

A tear started to the boy’s eye, but he man- 
fully resisted weeping, and answered, in a low 
voice: 

“She is singing; she always is at this hour; 
and her song, to-night, will be: 


“Star of God! when winds are mocking 
All his prayers, he'll fly to thee! 
Save him, though on dangers rocking, 
Far—far at sea!’’ 


I knew by the way the sailors hushed their 
rough voices to a whisper, how tender they 
felt toward this child, so gentle, so thoughtful 
of his mother, and so reverent of his God. I 
even heard one of them say, in a low tone, to 
his companion, “ Bless the boy! no wonder 
the old woman prays for him; he is as good 
as gold seven times tried.” But I was too 
busy to listen long. In half an hour, we might 
be struggling in that ocean, or our dead 
bodies might be floating on to the shore. 
Strong hearts and strong arms were needed, 
and we must give only a passing sympathy 
to our fellow-sufferers, while trying-to save 
them and ourselves. 

We had not long to reflect upon it. The 
rocks of Cape Ann were before us; the sea 
running mountains high, and the wind blow- 
ing a gale, driving the snow into our faces 
aud destroying all hope of seeing the various 
lights, or of knowing how to avoid a single 
danger that threatened us. 

The single hope that the storm might soon 
abate was fast leaving us. Every moment we 
were nearing the rocks, and expecting to hear 
the terrible crash that would part our already 
disabled vessel into fragments. It came at 
last—a dull, harsh grating, a creaking, groan- 
ing, indescribable noise, that sent a shiver of 
despair into every heart; and then she parted 
auridships and fairly broke into pieces, 

“Save yourselves, men!” cried Captain 
Harris, his voice ringing above the storm like 
the call of a clarion. 

“Ay, ay, sir, when you set us the example,” 
called out several voices, 

“Save yourselves!” he repeated. “It is 
madness to wait for me; I shall be the last to 
leave this poor ship.” And his voice, so clear 
but a moment ago, was husky with emotion. 

For myself, I knew no more. Something 
cold, hard and heavy, touched my head and I 
swayed to the deck beneath ‘its chilling 
weight. When I ‘awoke from that dreadful 
torpor, I was sheltered in an old ruined rope- 
walk, that stood just above the line of the 
beach—left for dead! It was daylight, though 
gray and dim; but sufficient for me to appre- 
ciate my situation. A sailcloth had been 
laid over me. I had evidently been under 
some attempt on the part of others, at resusci- 
tation, and finding it fruitless, they had 
abandoned me to death. 
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While my body was so weak that I could 
not lift a finger, my mind was so active that 
I could not stay to arrange anything that had 
already occurred, but hastened on to the 
result. I should fall asleep, I imagined, and 
my living frame, powerless and inert, would 
be carried away to a tomb, where I might 
again revive to new horrors. 

I was relieved of this burden of dread, by 
the entrance of two gentlemen, who at once 
attracted me by the spirit of benevolent 
sympathy that diffused itself, as it were, all 
over them. They walked, arm in arm, toward 
where I lay; and it was then first that I dis- 
covered that others as inanimate as myself 
lay around, upon the wooden benches that 
surrounded the old, dilapidated room. They 
went up to each in succession, until they came 
to one nearest me, but lying a little behind 
me. 

“Great God!” exclaimed the taller of the 
two, a noble looking man,“ what an awful 
death was this to die! Cut off in a moment 
from robust, active life, what must be their 
sensations in dying! I tell you, Adam Dean, 
rather than such a death as this, I should pre- 
fer one of lingering, painful sickness, lasting 
for years, perhaps.” 

“And it is not likely that you—a landsman— 
would be called in this way; while my chance, 
as a seaman, would be scarcely worth count- 
ing. But look here, for God’s sake, Ashley! 
This young boy is not dead!” 

A young boy! I could not turn my head, 
but I felt that this must be the Gilbert, so 
beloved of our captain. 

The gentleman continued: 

“ Here, Ashley, take this brandy flask from 
my pocket. I put it there last night, thinking 
it might be wanted.” 

A faint choking sound told me that it had 
taken effect. Then a weak but sweet voice, 
that sounded like music to my ears, said: 

“Where is Captain Harris? where is Mr. 
Howard ?” 

The moment my name was called, the spell 
was broken that had been set upon my 
faculties. I feebly moved my arm toward the 
spot whence the sound proceeded, satisfied 
that it was Gilbert’s voice that uttered it. 

“ Heavens! Ashley, look there!” exclaimed 
the one whom he had called Dean, and the 
latter instantly approached me. A draught 
from his flask revived me still further. 

“Call some one, Ashley. These poor fel- 
lows must have warm blankets, and be carried 
to the hotel.” 


“Yes, I have fifty-one there already, but 
there is yet room.” 

He was gone but a moment, when he return- 
ed with seven or eight stout men, who 
wrapped us in blankets and laid us in a sleigh, 
covering us with fur robes. We were side by 
side, Gilbert and the friend whom, after his 
mother and the captain, he loves best. We 
were both too weak to speak, but we looked 
at each other all the way. The dear boy! 
What if, after all, he had been buried alive! 
The thought absolutely took my breath away. 

We were taken into Ashley’s hotel as 
tenderly as if we were infants; and as all the 
other beds were full, Mrs. Ashley offered hers. 
It was a warm, comfortable room, with a 
blazing fire upon the hearth. A cot bed was 
brought in for Gilbert, some hot brandy given 
him, and he fell into a gentle and refreshing 
sleep. I received the same treatment, bat 
sleep seemed to have utterly departed from 
me. I lay there, my eyes fixed on Mrs. 
Ashley’s face, for hours, as she sat by the tire, 
sometimes knitting, sometimes reading, and 
always ready to minister to the wants of the 
two poor creatures thus thrown on her hospi- 
tality. Something in her countenance seemed 
so familiar that I longed to address heras a 
friend. 

When I became somewhat restored, Mr. 
Ashley and his friend made me frequent visits, 
eliciting all I knew of the storm; and, at the 
same time, telling me that ours was not the 
only vessel wrecked that night. 

Many smaller ones, mostly schooners, were 
lost, together with a part of their crews. 
Some had passengers on board. Mr. Dean 
had saved several of these, and, among them, 
a very old lady. There were fifty of the ship- 
wrecked now in Ashley’s house, and he had 
refused payment from all. He was a noble 
man, indeed. 

It is hard for my pen to record the sad fate 
ofone whose life was so beautiful in good deeds. 
Within a month from the time in which he so 
nobly befriended us, he was lost in that ill- 
fated steamer that sailed from New York.on 
the thirteenth of January following our ship- 
wreck. Within four years, Mr. Dean, his friend 
and brother, laid down his life on a foreign 
shore. Let me give this feeble tribute to their 
worth, conscious that there are deeper and 
worthier records of them ina many, ‘many 
hearts. 


I have said that Mrs. Ashley’s countenance 
seemed familiar. My childhood was a lonely 
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one. My parents died while I was very young, 
leaving my little sister and myself dependent 
on strangers. Caroline was adopted by a 
gentleman living in Boston, while I was taken 
eare of by a fisherman whom my father had 
once had in his employ, when the world went 
well with us. When I was eleven years old, 
I went to sea; since which I had never seen 
my sister. Mrs. Ashley’s face brought Caro- 
line’s childish looks back to me. I asked her 
a few questions when I recovered, and found 
that my heart had been true to early memories, 
She was indeed my sister Caroline. Parted 
so long, there was strange sweetness in our re- 
union, She, too, sleeps the slumber that is 
never broken on earth. Each year, some one 
who has loved me falls away. 

My poor Gilbert is still spared to me, al- 
though that dreadful night’s work crippled 
him for life. We were all thatwere saved—I, 
to take care of him, and he to bless me with 
his true and beautiful affection. He is to me 
as a dear younger brother. When I married, 
I told the object of my love that I would 
bring to her my highest blessing. He is hers 
now—loving and beloved by her and her 
children. He is our comforter in affliction 
and the sharer of all our joy. Our youngest 
darling bears his name, and a sweeter bond 
holds the two together than I can describe. 
Another dear boy is called Raymond Harris, 
for our noble captain, whom we mourn with 
true and heartfelt sorrow still. My boys have 
a passion for the sea,and Ido not seek to 
restrain them from indulging it; for I feel 
that God is with us there as elsewhere. 


Perhaps I err, in giving the above state- 


ment from the lips of the worthy old captain 
who told it, in one of our long walks across 
the beautiful beach that was the scene of his 
shipwreck. The big tears rolled down the 
face of the old man, as he recalled that fearful 
night upon the rocks, and the death of his 
beloved commander. Long years had not 
effaced a single remembrance connected with 
a scene so fraught with suffering. 

He invited me to his house, and I gladly 
took the opportunity thus afforded of seeing 
the companion of that ill-fated voyage. Seated 
in an arm-chair, a pale cripple was surround- 
ed bya circle of young people who all seemed 
eager to contribute to his enjoyment. I found 
that his recollections were quite as vivid as 
the captain’s; but the mention of the ship- 
wreck brought a visible shudder to his poor, 
battered frame, and I entreated him to speak 
of it no longe:. I rose and began to examine 
various specimens of marine curiosities which 
were scattered about the room; and as he 
gave me the history of each, in succession, 
the painful glow that had come upon his face 
subsided into the pallid hue it had worn upon 
my entrance. 

The captain’s wife seemed worthy of such a 
husband. She was much younger than he—a 
youthful looking woman, with large brown 
eyes that beamed with pleasure whenever 
they looked upon him. Her children were 
of various ages, from three to twenty, and 
some were true miniature editions of herself. 
One sweet girl of eighteen fairly dazzled me 
with an array of bright eyes, rosy cheeks and 
soft, brown curls. I may never behold her 
again; but I shall not soon forget the beauti- 
ful Henrietta, ‘ 


“FORGET ME NOT.” 


BY LAURA HUTCHASOR. 


My fingers wander among the leaves 
Of a school-book, worn and old; 
When floats a tiny, snowy card 
From out my careless hold. 
“A scrap of the pretty past,” said I, 
“A remnant of the years now dead;" 
And tracing out the characters small, 
“ Forget me not,” I read. 


“Forge me not!’ how thought flies back, 
To the scene of that summer noon, 

When Charlie and I, regretting, stood, 

. That the bell had called so soon. 


A whispered word, or the lightest laugh, 
And we had broken a rule; ' 

But, silent, he placed in my hand this card, 
And returned to the duties of school. 


I drifted far out on the sea of life, 
To row for myself, alone, 

Where the waves that beat on that sunny shore 
Sent me not one distant moan. 


“Forget me not!” I’m past twenty now, 
And am happy yet, I ween; 

But my pulse will start, and flush my cheek, 
O’er this souvenir of fifteen. 
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DO YOU? 


BY MRS, R. B. EDSON. 


I am sitting to-night in silence, 
And tenderly thinking of you; 
For I would not forget the old-time, 
In the pleasantness of the new— 
Would you? 


For I hold that the love of life’s morning, 
When the feelings are fresh and new, 
Will never be lightly forgotten 
By a heart that is warm and true— 
Do you? 


Thus thinking, each year when the summer 
Is flushing the earth anew, 
I remember one pleasant hillside, 
Where the lush-red berries grew— 
Do you? 


And the lilies we used to gather— 


Aad the brook where the sweet-flag grew— 


And tite mint, anid the meadow daisies, 
And the harebells’ tender hue— 
Do you 


And O,do you not remember 
The violets fresh with dew ? 
I can find none now so lovely, 
Or tenderly soft and blue— 
Can 


And O, the beautiful pictures 
Of the future, that we drew! 
I have not found in life’s journey, 
One-half of them come true !— 
Have you? 


Yet sometimes I love to linger, 
And the fancies of old renew ; 
Smiling, half sadly, while thinking 

How little, alas! we knew— 
Do you? 


And one even—do you remember ?— 
When we parted,—I and you,— 


How we vowed through ail chances and changes 


To be each to the other true— 


Have you? 


And though many a link is broken, 
That bound the old te the new, 
That promise is sacred and tender 
To me—is it still to you— 
To you? 
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Ir wanted half an hour to sunrise and the 
village of Sangothlen was still fast asleep, 
Willie Mayne excepted. An insignificant ex- 
ception, perhaps, for Willie was a laboring 
man and the son of a laborer. 

No one is astir in the cottages as Willie 
drives his cows past their doors, and up in the 
great mansion house of the earl nobody will 
be moving for an hour more; so Willie is 
sure of an hour at least before Mr. Karl, the 
earl’s manager, will appear to set him his day’s 
task. Willie Mayne knows well how he will 
spend that hour, and he whistles merrily and 
hums a fragment of song as he goes. 

The low, thatched cottages catch a gleam 
of the dawn light, and their small glass win- 
dows glow quite rosily. A few are not: so 
modern as this, and these have a very singular 
and lonesome air, as if they were shut up for- 
ever and had no dormant life within them. 
The clustering ivy climbs over the roof and 
walls, and hides the unsightly brown thatch 
aud drapes the rude timbers with beauty. 

But he is soon past the cottages, and comes 
out into the open country, and presently, as- 
cending a hill, the whole hamlet lies below 
him, still and peaceful, embosomed by the 
green heights around; the river flashing bright 
in the growing light, leaps down through a 
narrow pass and winds around in the valley 
between the scattered brown houses, and goes 
singing under the arches of the old Roman 
bridge and broadens to a lake in the wide, 
grassy meadows below the town. 

' The earl’s park sweeps down to the high- 


' way, and under the regal trees groups of 


startled deer stand gazing at the early comer; 
the grass is dotted all over with daisies as 
purely white as new-fallen snow. The earl’s 
grounds touch the foot of the mountain that 
cuts into the clear air with its sharp peak, and 
beyond this the’ rugged heights rise higher 
and more abruptly, and the strips of pasture 
land upon their flanks grow narrower and 
the patches of forest smaller; the trees dwin- 
dle, and towards the summits iron-gray rocks 
are hurled together in picturesque confusion 
—for this is Wales and those are the Welsh 


‘mountains, famed in romance and verse. ~ 


Far to the east, in low, smooth lines, run 
the English hills. The dawn warms into day; 
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the rose tints deepen into crimson; the som- 
bre ashen clouds that hang over the sun are 
suddenly transmuted to gold; a pearly mist 
of vapor that floats softly up to the mid- 
heavens, gleams rose and silver in all its trans- 
lucent folds. The winding river flows a bur- 
nished flood, the green fields and the rounded 
hills grow more vividly green, the mountain 
tops catch the sunshine, the wide valleys hold 
it in their bosoms, the smoke winds up in soft, 
dreamy blue coils from a hundred cottages, 
the tinkling of cow bells is heard in all the 
paths, and Sangothlen is awake. 

The slow, beautiful unfolding of the day has 
gone on under Willie Mayne’s eyes with 
scarcely a thought from him. He kiew it 
would be a fine day for the haying. Those 
thin clouds were sure to melt away before the 
sun and leave it hot and clear. He would do 
a great day’s work to-day, for was he not the 
strongest and quickest of all the earl’s labor- 
ers?. Did not Mr. Karl praise him but yester- 
day, and say that the earl would be glad to 
help him to emigrate if he had a fancy to try 
his fortune in the new world? What would 
Katherine say to that, he wondered. What 
would she think when he told her of those 
magnificent prairie lands where thousands and 
thousands of cattle could feed at once—where 
the grass was as high as a man’s shoulders, 
and sweet as clover blossoms. With these 
splendid visions before him, Willie looked 
rather contemptuously upon the little moun- 
tain pasture that slid down to his feet, meagre 
and thin, but sweet and dewy and full of the 
frail mountain flowers, little tender creatures, 
that creep to such heights and nestle in the 
shadow of century old rocks. 

He shut up his cows in the little square, and 
heard the tinkle of the bells dying away in 
the distance as he hastened down the moun- 
tain, not stopping to look up at the great peak 
which cleft the sky above him. For there at 
its foot sat Farmer Bayham’s cottage, and 
there by the well-sweep was his pretty daugh- 
ter Katherine. 

Willie’s eyes sparkled. “ I’ just go through 
the croft at the back of the house and come 
around the corner and surprise the lass.” 

He quickly leapt the hedge, crossed the 
field where the new-mown hay lay in fragrant 
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winrows, and disappeared around one of the 
many angles of the quaint house. 

Katherine suddenly felt a pair of hands 
clasped over her eyes and an affectedly queer 
voice said: 

“ Who is it?” 

“0, Willie Mayne,” cried the girl. “Did 
you think you could deceive me? Would 
» anybody else be so saucy as you?” and Kath- 
erine held the strong hands and looked up 
laughingly into the merry face beside her. 

“T don’t know, Katherine. Woulda’t Far- 
mer: Crafts ?” 

Katherine shrugged her shoulders and pout- 
ed prettily. 

“If you tease me about him I’ll go into the 

house and you shall not see me again, and 
that you wont like, for you came to see me, I 
know ~you did,” and she put her hand in 
Willie’s. 
. He held the hand fast, looking all the while 
in admiration at the lovely face and lithe, 
elastic figure that made Katherine Bayham 
the boast of Sangothlen. 


“No,I should net like it, Katherine, for- 


you see I got up an hour earlier this morning 
on purpose to have a good long talk with you. 
I've got something to tell you.” 

“Yes, you always have, you know,” said 
the girl, archly. 

“ But this is something very important. If 

* you'll go and sit with me under the oaks, I’ll 
tell you,” and Willie Mayne spoke with a look 
of dignity that made Katherine laugh. 

“Ts it one of your secrets, Wilde? I’ve got 
so many of them to keep now,” she said, play- 
fully, as they sat down on the rude stone 
bench, 


“ But this isn’t a secret—at least it wont be 
after a little. All the world will know it 
then.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Willie Mayne ?” 
and Katherine’s blue eyes opened wide. 

“ This is it, Katherine, darling. You know 
I’ve so long wanted to go to America, but I 
couldn’t get the money because it takes so 
much for mother; but yesterday Mr. Karl was 
talking with me, and he said that I was a 
promising young fellow—I don’t mind telling 
you—and I’d be sure to rise over there—and 
that the earl would advance me the money to 
go and fifty pounds to begin with—think of it 
—fifty pounds—if I'd a mind to go, and I 
might pay him back out of my earnings when 
I got well settled. So I’m thinking of going 
after St. Bartholomews ; you know I’m of age 
then,” 
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Willie was so full of his subject that he had 
not noticed the cloud that had suddenly over- 
spread Katherine’s fair face. 

“Why, Katherine, darling, don’t cry!” 

“ How can I help it?” and the large tears 
slowly rolled over the smooth, pink cheeks, 
“ to hear you talking of going three thousand 
miles as quietly as if it were only over to 
Chester. I don’t think you can love me much 
to be willing to go so far away,” and Katherine 
made a pretty show of being greatly aggrieved 
and wronged. 

The little gipsey knew the way to Willie 
Mayne’s heart. She knew that a host of pro- 
testations and tender caresses would be lav- 
ished upon her by way of proving Willie’s 
faith. Yet it piqued her pride to think that 
any temptation could induce her lover to leave 
her in order to seek his fortune. She had no 
idea of allowing him to go without trying to 
dissuade him frum it, and when his resolution 
began to wane, then, perhaps, she would be 
magnanimous and graciously accord her 
consent. . 

But Willie was firm. 

“Don’t you know, Katherine dear, that 
your father once said he would not give his 
daughter to any man who had nota house and 
fields? And besides, I surmise that Farmer | 
Crafts would be a more acceptable son-in-law 
than poor Willie Mayne.” 

“ How can you be so absurd, Willie?” said 
Katherine, crimsoning with vexation. “That 
homely old man—quite as old as my father.” 

“ But he is rich!” 

“1 don’t care for his riches.” 

“T am glad to believe that, dear; but your 
father may—and so I think it will be best for 
me to go where J can make a fortune, Then 
I can laugh at Farmer Crafts and his riches.” 

“ Ah! Willie, it will be so lonesome without 
you.” 

“ Katherine, Katherine, come in, and if 
that’s Willie Mayne, ask him in for a bite o’ 
breakfast—he’ll have a hard day’s work to do, 
and he’ll find that a sup o’ talk with a silly 
lass like Katherine Bayham wont stand in 
stead o’ a bow! o’ warm broth,” and Kather- 
ine’s motber went back into the house. 

“ Now you will come, Willie,” said Kather- 
ine, pleadingly, and Willie who never practised 
self-denial out of pure perversity as many 
lovers do, went into the cottage. ° 

The warm broth: was steaming upon the 
table. Large cakes of barley bread came out 
sweet and crisp from the shelter of a snowy 
napkin. Triangular sliccs of rich, new cheese 
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piled a plate. There was a stout flagon of ale 
for the farmer and tea for the farmer’s wife and 
daughter, poured in quaint, diminutive blue 
cups. 

The Welsh farmer, strong, broad-shouldered 
and blue-eyed, acknowledged Willie’s presence 
by an unintelligible ejaculation which sounded 
very much like a growl, and with not very 
cheerful hospitality pushed a chair towards 
him. But the kindly dame’s ungrudging wel- 


come more than compensated for the farmer's: 


coolness. A few women seem to existfor'the 
simple purpose of making good their hus- 
bands’ deficiencies. In his practical’ affairs. 
they are ubiquitous and untiring. They gather’ 
up all the loose threads that he is too careless 
or too independent to heed, and make: them 
fast. They save all the stray pennies—they 
do all the forgotten and neglected work. If 
hé is surly, they are always sweet. If he is 
taciturn, they are unremittingly sociable and 
loquacious. They counterbalance his parsi- 
mony by their generosity, and atone for his 
crabbedness by their geniality. 

Such a helpmeet was Dame Bayham, and 
while the farmer swallowed his broth in huge 
spoonfuls, alternating with growls, she chat- 
ted and smiled and jested in unabashed 
serenity. 

“Have a cup o’ tea, Willie Mayne. It’s 
good for young folks’ spirits and old folks’ 
nérves, and let prices rise as high as they will, 
the tea shall not be wanting.” 

“ Growl, growl,” went the farmer. 

“Yes indeed,” said the wife, cheerily, as if 
it was a sign of assent, “it’s but little we 
common folks can have, but that little we’ll 
. have whether or no. Life is short, but it will 
be our own fault if we don’t make it sweet.” 

“ Grow!l—growl—growl.” 

“No, thank you, dame,” said Willle, in re- 
fusal. “I sha’n’t have luxuries on the prai- 
rie, and I may as well learn to do without’em 
now.” 

“Bless us, what does the child mean ?” and 
Dame Bayham paused in her tea-drinking in 
astonishment. 

“ Willie’s going to America!” said Kather- 
ine, desperately. 

“The saints above!” cried the old lady. 

A fierce growl from the farmer. 

“ He is going to make his fortune there !” 

Growl contemptuous. 

“Indeed, sir, I know of two or three lads 
who went out to the States two years ago, 
and now they all own their bit of a cottage 
and their patch of tilled-land and no end of 
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pasture on the prairic,” said Willie, in reply 
to the farmer’s argument. 

“Growl—growl—growl !” 

“Willie says the maize grows eight feet 
high, and that there are whole acres of such 
plums as Mr. Karl raises in the hot-houses at 
the earl’s, that anybody may have for the pick- 
ing,” said Katherine. 

Growl incredulous. 

“Ah me! what a paradise,” sighed the 
dame. 

“If you would give your permission for me 
and Katherine to marry, sir, when I come 
back, I could go over the water with a lighter 
heart,” said Willie, with desperate boldness. 

A series of growls succeeded, whieh Willie 
understood to mean that a bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush, and that a gir) 
would be a fool to exchange Farmer Crafts 
and his substantial wealth for Willie Mayne 
and his castles in the air. be 

Having thus delivered himself, Farmér Bay- 
ham left the table and the kitchen, and pres- 
ently they heard the rush of his scythe through 
the tall grasé in the field chose by. 

“ O, Katherine, it’s just as I told you,” said 
Willie, turning pale. 

“QO, you foolish boy, hush and take heart,” 
said the dame. “The good man doesn’t mean 
all he says,and my word for it, Katherine 
shall spin in the chimney corner all her life 
before she shall go to Farmer Crafts. Make 
yourself easy, lad, and I’ll manage thy woo- 
ing for thee.” 

Willie Mayfhe took what comfort he might 
from this assurance, and went away to his 
day’s work. 

For a little while there was no sound in the 
kitchen except the elatter of dishes and the 
clinking of knives. Presently the room was 
made tidy and Katherine drew out her wheel 
from the corner. Then pausing with the 
thread over her finger, and a meditative look 
on her pretty face, Katherine said abruptly: 

“Mother, whut ever made you marry 
father ?” 

“Mercy! child, what put that into your 
head? Mind your spinning.” 

“ But what was it, mother?” persisted the 
girl. 

“Why, if you must know,” said the dame, 
shaking out the flax for her own wheel, “ he 
kept asking and asking me, and at last I just 
thought I'd get rid of him for good—and so I 
took him. Now don’t ask any more foolish 
questions.” 

Katherine set, her. wheel in. motion, and 
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presently the pleasant hum filled the quaint 
kitchen. 

The day went on. The farmer swung his 
scythe in the lush grass. The birds sang and 
the crickets chirped. The glittering dew van- 
ished in the glowing sunshine, and by-and-by 
it was noon. 

And all the while Katherine was thinking 
of Willie Mayne. The nimble thread running 
from her fingers did not equal her thoughts 
for fleetaess, 

St. Bartholomews came and went, and with 
it Willie Mayne. Katherine missed something 
out of her life when he was gone. She could 
not fill her whole mind with her spinning and 
the few household cares, like most of the young 
girls whom she knew. Katherine had peeped 
into life of a higher kind. The earl’s 
daughter had taken a fancy to her a few years 
ago, and she had lived several months at the 
castle as a kind of humble companion to the 
young lady. Here books fell in her way, and 
the peasant girl devoured them with eager- 
ness. The music of the piano awoke a slum- 
bering chord in her heart, and presently Lady 
Marianne found that Katherine had a very 
sweet voice that harmonized admirably with 
her own. She directed her music master to 
give Katherine lessons, and thus a glimpse of 
another new world was opened to Katherine. 
All this had aroused her dormant powers, and 
she could never again go merrily to market 
or fair and come home—all her aspirations 
realized by a present of a gay scarf or a few 
false jewels, like her companions. If she 
could only have gone with Willie she would 
cheerfully have encountered privation and 
danger, for she had the light heart that makes 
such things easy to be borne, and the roman- 
tic temperament that throws a halo of poetry 
around uncouth and commonplace scenes, 
But she knew her father’s growls would grow 
into flerce words if the thing were but men- 
tioned, and there was no alternative but to 
allow Willie to depart with no outward sign 
between them except the betrothal ring, and 
trust to his coming back in a few years with 
gold enough to buy her father’s good will. 

By-and-by it was mid-winter and time fora 
second letter from Willie. He had written 
once, soon after landing in New York, that 
he was tempted to cross the plains and try 
his luck in Califoruia, whose rich deposits of 
gold were now drawing thousands to her 
shores. Since then, no word or letter, and 
Katherine’s heart began to ache with anxiety. 

She sat one afternoon looking thoughtfully 
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out of the window and thinking of Willie, 
perhaps lying frozen in the fierce storms that 
she knew sometimes swept down upon the 
plains. The gray shadows grew deeper out of 
doors, and only the crackling wood fire made 
it bright within. It was still and cold. The 
little river that ran through the valley was 
sheeted with crystal. The mountain sides 
were white with snow. Katherine looked till 
fields and woods and cottages faded into one 
indistinguishable blot. 

“ What ails you, girl?” said her father, ab- 
ruptly. “You're pining after Willie Mayne. 
He'll never come back for you. Do you think 
there are no girls in the States? Belike he’s 
married already and settled in his cottage on 
the prairie that he talked about. And you'll 
go pining till all the village laughs at you. 
Better a great deal marry Farmer Crafis—a 
likely body, with house and flelds of his own, 
and plenty of money besides. *Tis a pity girls 
will be fools.” 

Her father rarely delivered himself at such 
length, and Katherine knew that he must have 
set his heart upon the match, else he would 
never have been betrayéd into such unusual 
loquacity. It was the beginning of a persecu- 
tion which lasted a whole year, and all that 
time no word from Willie. _Katherine’s smiles 
grew rarer, and she no longer sang at her 
work all day. 

“ Well, child,” said her mother, at last, “I 
misdoubt that Willie és dead, or forgotten you, 
as your father says, and Farmer Crafts is a 
well-to-do man.” 

Katherine was silent. 

“ You'd be close by home, and it would be 
a pleasant thing for you to be always at hand.” 

“O, mother,” said the girl, bursting into 
tears, “are you too turning against me ?” 

“ Whist, child! I'd not say a word, but your 
father pesters me about it night and day,” and 
the usually cheery old lady wiped her eyes. 

Katherine almost wavered. She crept to 
bed that night hating herself for vexing her 
parents; and doubly blaming her inconstant 
heart that made her think it possible to be 
false to Willie. But before morning a strange, 
awful thing was to happen in the farm-house. 

It had been a day of fierce wind. The tem- 
pest rose toward night, and before twelve 
o’clock the house rocked like a ship at sea. 
Wakened out of an uneasy slumber, Katherine 
heard her mother calling her. She sprang up 
and ran to her. The wind blew fearfully— 
the western wall threatened every moment to 
give way before the terrible power of the 


blast. Katherine had not clung to her mother 
& moment when there was a great noise, a 
crash of falling timber, a rush, a moment's 
endeavor to escape, and then there was a 
space in which their faculties, benumbed by 
terror, could hardly act. The roof had been 
torn away, breaking in as it moved the whole 
outer wall upon one side. When Katherine 
and her mother extricated themselves from 
the wreck, the first shout was for the farmer. 
But he would never answer them again. A 
falling beam had struck him a fatal blow: 


It was April, and the Welsh valleys were 
smiling in green. Katherine stood counting 
some pieces of gold. She was paler than when 
Willie Mayne had left her, but more lovely in 
her now delicate beauty. 

“ Here is the money for Jetty, and added to 
our savings it will make quite a nice sum,” 
she said, cheerfully. 

“It will go soon enough, though,” said her 
mother. 

The widow was not as chatty as in former 
days. She missed her own quiet home, she 
missed her husband; she would even have 
been glad to hear him growl and scold as he 
had been used todo. The black frill on her 
cap was the sign of her grief. The sadness 
on the small, peaked face that had been round 
told how sincere it was. 

“I know what we will do with this money,” 
said Katherine, shaking the gold pieces in her 
hand, 

“What, child ?” 

“Go over the seas and find Willie.” 

“Child!” said her mother, startled into 
astonishment. 

“ Dear mother, it wont be such a great thing 
to do,” said Katherine, dropping on a cricket 
and beginning to develop her plan. It was 
conceived many weeks before, and now she 
did not lack eloquence to convince her mother 
of its feasibility. It was all wrought out and 
matured that night, and in two weeks they 
had left beautiful Sangathlen forever. 


The sun had fallen behind the great moun- 
tain peaks that walled the west, and the red 
light that lingered around the horizon grew 
slowly till it flowed over half the heavens. 
A light wind sprang up, and the tall, thick 
grass of the prairie rolled away before it in 
long, soft swells, and the crimson sky looked 
down and touched them with a fainter crim- 
son. The white tents grouped in a little 
cleared space under the shadow of a bass- 
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wood tree, flushed rosy, and the faces of the 
emigrants and the white cheeks of Jittle chil- 


dren wore a strange beauty, borrowed of that 
sunset sky. 

The train had just encamped, and the men 
were employed in putting the horses into 
corral and arranging a guard for the night. 
The large, heavy wagons were formed into a 
hollow square enclosing a considerable space 
of the prairie, and grithin this, cropping the 
grass which was here short and luscious, the 
horses were left free. Sometimes, ceasing for 
a moment from the repast which must have 
been grateful after the long gaJlop and coarse, 
dry fare of the day, they broke into playful 
curvettings, uttering joyful neighs and gam- 
bolling around each other like a flock of boys 
just released from school. The slow, brown- 
eyed oxen stood apart, gravely ruminating and 
eyeing all this frolic with sedate surprise. In 
and around the tents there was a pleasant 
noise—mingled sounds of rattling dishes, the 
cheerful talk of matrons and the rippling 
laughter of young girls. 

Presently the men came in, and at most of 
the tents supper was ready, and its odor al- 
ready wasting on the air. Meantime the 
crimson glow had faded out of the sky, and 
the billowy prairie grass swaying under the 
rising wind, had paled to gray, and not far 
off the curved outline melted into indis- 
tinctness. 

The great mountains in the west, that day 
after day for so many weeks had silently 
beckoned the travellers on, lifting their white 
crests into the sunny blue, and shining always 
like silver clouds, withdrew into the gathering 
night, and the falling gloom came down upon 
the prairie and thickened about the little en- 
campment and pressed gradually nearer and 
nearer the white tents, till wagon and tent 
and tree were shapeless, indistinguishable 
spectres. 

It grew to be nine o’clock, and Captain 
Deforest went his rounds to see that the guard 
were supplied with ammunition, and were 
properly impressed with the necessity of keep- 
ing awake. 

“Weare now inthe Indian country,” he 
said, “ and are liable to an attack at any mo- 
ment—indeed, I’m quite certain that some of 
the rascals are skulking around not far off. 
One of the scouts found the print of a naked 
foot in the sand by the spring to-day, and it’s 
likely its owner is somewhere in the vicinity, 
and the Sioux never hunt or fight alone. In 
case of an alarm you are to discharge your 
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revolvers as a signal. Now mind—keep a 
sharp lookout.” 

Captain Deforest was a slight, dark man, of 
a peculiarly active, energetic temperament, 
sagacious and fertile in resources. But his 
train, though trusting him implicitly, could 
not realize that there was any danger of an 
Indian attack. All had gone so smoothly that 
the apprehensions with which they had under- 
taken the journey were completely lulled. 

The children played around the camp till 
nine o’clock, and the women ventured beyond 
the tents into the open prairie, It had been 
their custom to do so all the way,and now 
they acted as if there was no special reason 
for prudence. A troop of gay young girls 
were laughing and dancing a little way from 
the captain’s ten He watched them as they 
flitted from the moonlight into the shadow of 
the rocks and one or two bass-woods that 
grew not far off. 

“If one of those girls should be picked up 
by a red-skin,” he muttered, “ she’ll wish she’d 
taken my advice and stayed inside the camp. 
At any rate, it’s time they were in now—we're 
off early in the morning. Sound the horn, 
Gabriel.” 

Even as he spoke a shriek tore through 
the still night air that made the blood curdle 
in the veins of those who heard it. The men 
sprang to their feet and grasped their arms, 
Immediately the girls came running in,sobbing 
and talking incoherently in their wild fright. 

“ Katherine is gone,” were the first distinct 
words. 

The whole party had gathered around, and 
at this Dame Bayham dropped in a dead 
swoon. It was hours before she recovered, 
and then it was only to murmur, “ Woe is me! 
woe is me!” with quivering gray lips. 

They had joined the train in St. Louis, hav- 
ing heard of Willie in New York, and till now 
all had goue so pleasantly that they had come 
to believe they should certainly reach their 
destination in safety. 

Katherine had gone out that evening with 
the rest; they had laughed and frolicked and 
danced over the prairie. By some accident 
she had fallen behind the others, and was lost 
a moment in the shadow of the trees. Then 
came the shriek, a rush of trampling feet, and 
her companions had fled for their lives. A 
company of armed men were immediately 
sent in pursuit, but they returned at daybreak 
having met no traces of the Indians. There 
was nothing left but to continue their course, 
though with heavy hearts. 
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“We may come across ’em again,” said the 
captain; “and if we don’t, I'll head a party of 


old campaigners and we'll scour the country 
till we find her.” 

Katherine was the favorite of the whole 
company, with her pleasant ways and merry 
songs, and not a man among them who would 
not have followed the trail of the Indians but 
for the danger that would threaten their own 
wives and children in their absence. 

It was noon the next day when a dark 
object shone out against the sky, which the 
captain, upon using his glass, decided to be a 
caravan of men and horses. 

“A party of returning Californians, it is 
likely,” he said. 

In an hour more they met. The Califor- 
nians, a set of brown, resolute looking men, 
were deeply interested in the account of the 
Indian raid—for such there was no doubt it 
had been, The emigrants thronged around 
them as they passed along with the wagons, 
with that friendly curiosity which strangers 
meeting in desolate places would naturally 
have for each other. One of them,a youth- 
ful looking personage, whose fairness was not 
quite concealed by the bronze of travel, a 
chestnut-haired, blue-eyed, athletic, active fel- 
low, suddenly stopped, stricken dumb with 
astonishment. 

“Why! what—who is this ?” he exclaimed. 

“That’s Mrs. Bayham,” said the captain. 
“ An old acquaintance, perhaps—such things 
often happen.” 

Mrs. Bayham, who had been silent in the 
stupor of grief all day, started up at the sound 
of the young man’s voice. Her tongue was 
unloosed. 

“O, Willie Mayne! don’t you know your 
Katherine’s mother—and O, Willie, the dear 
girl is lost!” and she burst into sobs. 

Willie looked around uneasily, doubtful if 
he were awake. But Mrs. Bayham’s volubili- 
ty, which quickly returned to her with the 
thought that here was help, convinced him of 
her identity. She told him how they had come 
over the seas to seek him—Katherine always 
insisting that he was true—and had got on 
safely—everybody was so kind—till last night. 
And Willie related how he had prospered, and 
had written to Katherine that he was coming 
for his bride, and no letter had come in reply, 
till weary of: waiting he had set his face 
homeward. 

With blood growing chill and face whiten- 
ing at the thought of his love in such peril, 
Willie sought the aid of his friends. They 
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were all eager to get home, but two offered to 
join him in his search. 

“We saw marks of the Sioux twenty miles 
back. They made a wide circuit round you, 
and probably struck north just then,” said one. 

Mounted on the fleetest hdres in the party, 
with fresh ones running loose at their saddle 
bows to serve as relays, the brave trio set 
forth. They retraced their way twenty miles, 
then dismounted and searched carefully in all 
directions, After a little while they came to- 
gether, and Francois Baptiste, an old voyageur, 
said: 

“I’m certain they went through this defile. 
They made their camp there under the lea of 
that rock—they didn’t succeed in covering up 
their traces, though they tried pretty hard. 
The fire was small; the grass isn’t much rolled 
—there aren’t more than two or three of 
them. You see this little rill; it grows larger 
presently, and soon joins a branch of the Fox 
river. They'll keep along its banks for a fifty 
miles or so. The country north is open, and 
they wont take to the open prairie while they 
can keep the cover of the woods, and they 
wont go to the south because it’s rough for 
their horses. They’ll ride like the wind, and 
it’ll be a trial of speed. Shall we set on?” 
and the old voyageur threw his head back 
with the air of a spirited horse eager for the 
race. 

“You're sure of this, Francois,” said Wil- 
lie, with nervous anxiety. 

“Sure, comrade. I’ve followed the trail of 
the Sioux as many times as I have seen sum- 
mers, and I know their tricks.” 

“ Let us on, then.” 

They all sprang into the saddle. The splen- 
did animals which they rode, as if conscious 
of the importance of their errand, fell at once 
into a long sweeping gallop which they kept 
without slackening until the lowering sun fell 
behind the trees that skirted the level savan- 
nah, and the misty grayness of coming night 
made itself felt around them. 

“We can’t ride more than half an hour 
longer, at the most,” said Francois, as they 
turned into a rocky defile and again came 
within sight of the stream. “Here’s a good 
spot to camp.” 

“We must go on!” exclaimed Willie, to 
whom the thought of desisting from the pur- 
suit was intolerable. “We must go on, 
Francois.” 

The brown voyageur looked at the youth 
with interest and pity. 

“With all my heart, comrade, if it didn’t 
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spoil the game. We come say upon the ras- 
cals in the night, and they’re off like a shot, 
and it’s a piece of good luck if we catch ’em. 
Our best plan is to camp now and set off an 
hour or two before day. We'll likely surprise 
’em in camp, and if they show fight our chance 
is as good as theirs; and if they run, we’ve 
daylight and twelve hours before us for the 
race.” 

“You're right, Francois; but I had hopes 
we should overtake them to-day.” 

They drew in their horses and made pre- 

sparations to spend the night in a little green 

spot flanked by a huge wall of rock upon one 
side, and the rushing brook which had now 
grown toa river upon the other. At their 
back was the stretch of prairie, and in front 
a rapid slope to a dense w@od. Here they 
supped; and while they did so, talked over the 
plan for the next day. 


To go back to the night on the prairie and 
to Katherine. She had laughed and danced 
as joyously as the rest, in the exuberant spirits 
which came naturally from their wild out-of- 
door life. But presently, tired with exercise 
and sated with frolic, she lingered behind her 
companions and soon fell into the shadow of 
the tall bass-woods. She paused a moment, 
and looking dreamily upon the girls flitting 
hither and thither, and seeming in the pale 
moonlight like the ethereal creatures of fairy 
tales, she remembered Sangothlen, the chirp- 
ing of the crickets in the twilight, the black 
water under the arches of the bridge, and the 
silvery sheen upon it where it sang itself again 
into the moonlight, and Willie’s honest, loving 
face beside her and herself tossing the daisies 
upon the rippling waves. Was this the Kath- 
erine of those days? 

A step startled her. She turned in some 

* alarm ; a dark face was peering over her shoul- 
der. Only time for one shriek, and a hand 
was pressed upon her lips. She felt herself in 
a grasp which she was powerless to resist ; and 
so she was caught up before her captor in the 
saddle, and borne away in a wind-like rush 
over the prairie. She did not faint, only in a 
deadly stupor of fear felt the steady, pulsing 
tramp of the fleet hoofs, knew the swift, reel- 
ing motion and the cool touch of the air upon 
her hot face, till in the gray of the dawn she 
was set down fifty miles away,in a hollow, 
beside a running stream. Katherine, who 
had read wild stories of adventure, knew the 
strange figures around her for Indians. An 
old, uncouth warrior, whose wrinkled skin 
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was painted and bedizened according to sav- 
age taste, squatted on the ground with his 
back against a tree. A woman knelt before 
the embers of a recent fire and tried to re- 
kindle thém with her breath. Her captor with 
his arm thrown over his horse’s neck, an- 
swered the old man’s questions. They spoke 
in tolerable English—they had not made forays 
over the border, and traded with and stolen 
from and sealped passing emigrants without 
. acquiring that aceomplishment—and Kather- 
ine readily understood them. 

“What did my son get in the hunt ?” 

The young Indian nodded and pointed to 
Katherine. 

“Humph! the white squaw Is fair and is 
worth many skins, but Indians eat venison.” 

The young man unstrapped a brace or two 
of wild fowl from his saddle bow, and threw 
them at the squaw’s feet. The old warrior 
surveyed them with complacency. 

“Tt is well!” he muttered, with an air of 
stoical satisfaction. 

The young man brought a buffalo skin and 
laid it at Katherine’s feet, making a sign that 
she should sit upon it. His lithe, sinewy 
figure and dark, grave face were not unattrac- 
tive, and Kathefine eagerly looked at him, 
divining that her hope of escape lay in per- 
suading or eluding him. Several times she 
met his eyes fixed upon her with a singular 
intensity of expression, but they were instant- 
ly turned away before her own. 

After a time the wild fowl were dressed and 
cooked, and the young Indian brought Kath- 
erine a portion. She shook her head. 

“The maiden will need strength—the way 
is long,” he said, in a musical voice. 

The words recalled her to a sense of her 
situation. She would indeed need strength if 
she should attempt to escape. She took the 
food and ate in silence. The Indian sat down 
a few paces off. Presently the old warrior 
rolled over on the grass and fell into a snoring 
slumber, and the squaw went a little distance 
away and began picking up sticks to finish 
cooking the meat. 

The food she had taken and the exhilarating 
influence of the morning air, revived Kather- 
ine’s spirits. Moreover, she was of that heroic 
make which easily rises to an exigency. She 
began to revolve plans of escape in her mind. 

“ Why have you taken me away from my 
friends ?” she said, gently. 

After a moment the savage replied: 

“The Indian follows the chase in the great 
hunting-grounds, but the friends of the white 
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squaw will pay many skins for her ransom.” 

“ But they will never know where to find 
me,” said Katherine, the tears springing to 
her eyes. 

The shadow of a smile flitted across the im- 
passive countenance, 

“The wigwam of the Winged Arrow is 
lonely. The face of the white squaw is very 
fair. She will cook the venison for the Winged 
Arrow, and sing him to sleep when he comes 
home weary with the hunt. Indian women 
do not sing. The face of the white squaw 
would be pleasant in the cabin.” 

“She has a brave of her own whose heat 
will be heavy at her loss,” said Katherine, 
adopting the Indian’s form of speech. 

“ The pale faces are a great nation, and their 
fair women are as the leaves upon the trees. 
There will be a wife for the brave, but the 
white squaw belongs to Winged Arrow,” and 
he rose and walked away. 

In half an hour more she was again in the 
saddle, the Indian holding her with strong yet 
not ungentle grasp, while he cast occasional 
wary glances around. The horses struck into 
the long, leaping gallop peculiar to their race, 
and with every mile in advance Katherine’s 
heart sank. She had heard, too, stories of 
white women and children stolen from the 
emigrant trains and carried away to the wilds 
of Oregon—detained until they had died of 
fear and exposure. What hope was there for 
her? 


It was just dawn upon the second day. The 
old squaw had prepared breakfast, and the 
Winged Arrow was equipping his horse for the 
start. Suddenly the creature threw his head 
high in the air, and gave a loud, eager whin- 
ny. The Indian threw himself upon the 


- ground with his ear to the earth for an instant, 


and then springing up with one of his quick, 
supple movements set Katherine in the saddle 
and took his place behind her, at the same 
time giving the alarm to his companions. 

The tramp of hoofs broke upon Katherine’s 
ear, and they had not made a dozen rods be- 
fore a party of horsemen burst into view, rid- 
ing as for life. , 

“They will make for the wood yonder, and 
then fight,” said Francois Baptiste, under his 
breath. “ Hey! canalo ! what’s the matter ?” 
as the steed bounded forward with a loud, ex- 
ultant neigh. 

The hearts of the three riders stood still. 
Willie Mayne felt his limbs stiffen to the rigidi- 
ty of death. Nothing could equal their as- 
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tonishment when they sew the horse whigh 
bore the Indian captor and the girl wheel and 
make straight at them. 

“ What does the fellow mean—will he fight 
us here?” said Francois, in wonder. 

“Don’t fire; you'll hit her,” said Willie, 
with white lips. 

“Tknow—but— Why! canalo! Areyou 
gone mad! Good mother preserve us! It is 
the lost canalo!” 

In vain the Winged Arrow lashed his horse, 
thrust the point of his hunting-knife into her 
neck and beat her flanks with his feet. She 

‘Jeapt swiftly over the few rods that now sepa- 
rated the two parties. Francois shouted, and 
now the Indian flung himself to the ground 
and drew his bow upon his pursuers. The 
horse rushed on, and in another moment, with 
curious manifestations of delight, was rubbing 
her smooth neck along the side of Francoi’s 
abandoned steed. 

Katherine, who had clung faint and trem- 
bling, but with a wild hope of deliverance in 
her heart, felt herself lifted from the saddle 
and heard the voice that she could never for- 
get calling her name. 

The rapid shots from Francois’s revolver 
crashed through the silence, and the arrows 
came hustling through the air. 

“Now, my fine fellow, you’re fairly beaten. 
You’d best surrender,” cried Francois. 

The Indian threw down his bow and quiver, 
saying: 

“It isthe white man’s turn now, but the 
Indian’s will come another day.” 

“ Yours came not a great while ago, I should 
think,” said Francois, coolly. “So you’re the 
red scoundrel who stole my horse when we 
camped upon the plains. See here, friends— 
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this is the lost canalo. I’ve driven them a 
hundred miles in a day over the plains. This 
one, which this red skin stole a thousand miles 
back here, is only a grass younger than. the 
other. He knew his brother a good way off, 
the beautiful canalo!” and he patted the 
smooth hide affectionately. “I bought them 
in New Mexico, and they’d never been apart 
a day till this rascal stole the younger. The 
thief ought to be shot—’tis the only thing that 
will cure him of his tricks.” 

But Katherine pleaded for him,#nd Fran- 
cois was too well pleased with the restoration 
of his beautiful canalo, as well as too merciful, 
to revenge his wrong upon the Winged Arrow, 
who was accordingly released and left to 
follow his companions towards the setting 
sun. 

A few months later and the whole Sacra- 
mento valley is abloom with flowers, although 
it is Ohristmas. The little cottage on the 
slope is fairly lost in them, and the field be- 
fore it flushes with purple, pink and gold. It 
is fairer than Sangothlen. The snowy crest 
of the Sierra Nevada rises to a loftier altitude 
than the familiar Welsh mountains, and the 
blue river coming down from pathless soli- 
tudes, broadens to a mimic sea just below the 
vale. 

It is Willie Mayne’s cottage, and the land 
as far as one can see is his. He has quitted 
mining and become astock-raiser. That is he 
coming up the slope, his stout staff in his hand. 
Katherine lingers behind, pelting him with 
flowers and playful words. 

The kitchen door is open,a savory odor 
comes forth; homely Welsh dishes are cook- 
ing within, and the cheery dame’s song keeps 
time to the bubbling pot. 


DESTINY. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Did chance command our future field, 
What seer had e’er iits secrets read ? 
All unaware to fate we yield, 
But the old prophets heard his tread. 


Still moving at his solemn wand, 
With not one step imregular, 

Our march is full of meaning grand, 
As sphere of moon or wheeling star. 


From year to year, from day to day, 
Whate’er our steps pursne or flee, 


A path we tread like that which lay 
For Israel through the parted sea. 


And oft the soul in mighty dreams, 
When wakened are its wondrous powers, 
Sees where the future pathway gleams, 
Though all be blank in daylight hours. 


As ere the bloom, the budding leaf, 
So, fixed alike are means and ends; 
The future goal of joy or grief, 
Nor less the step that thither tends. 
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COUSIN MAY’S VISIT: 
—OR,— 
“STILL WATERS RUN DEEP.” 


BY L. AUGUSTA BEALE, 


I HAD never seen my cousin, May Dutton, 
since we were both little ones in short clothes 
and pinafores—then Aunt Sarah took me with 
her on a visit to Uncle Dutton’s, This was 
my first and last visit to Boston; and visions 
of princely magnificence and luxury still float 
through my mind, and blend with the fairy 
tales of childhood. 

Cinderella’s first ball could not have been 
more gorgeous than the stately parlors of 
Uncle Dutton; Aladdin’s magic palace could 
not have exceeded the richness and splendor 
ef this home of luxury. My new morocco 
shoes were silent upon the velvet carpets, 
strewn with baskets of brilliant flowers; and 
the profusion of paintings and costly orna- 
ments, the silver tea-service, the piano and 
chandeliers fairly bewildered my weak little 
head. 

Little May was younger than I, and flitted 
about like a humming-bird; her pale golden 

curls played about her snowy shoulders, and 
her little feet were never still. She was the 
only child, and petted and spoiled, as the “ one 
ewe lamb ” of rich papas usually is. She was 
but a child, however, and soon forgot my 
plain, substantia! dress and taciturn manners, 
and took pains to amuse me and show me 
round. We walked and played on the Com- 
mon, and one afternoon visited the Museum— 
all of which I enjoyed as much as any little 
country girl could do, who is profoundly con- 
scious of the fact that she lives in a wooden 
house without blinds, and that her dresses are 
two inches longer than the prevailing fashion. 

But years had passed since then, and we 
had never met again, though Uncle Dutton 
sometimes wrote that May was talking of 
coming to see us. 

I had always lived with Aunt Sarah, in the 
little, brown house hidden and shaded by lux- 
uriant cherry trees, and adorned with lilacs 
and roses. My life had been a quiet one—at- 
tending the village school, helping Aunt Sarah 
in the kitchen, knitting sale socks and read- 
ing such books as the village library could 
afford. It was too quiet for me at times. 
Yet I had rvsources of enjoyment. I 


was deeply fond of the woods and streams 
about my home, and deep in the heart of the 
old forest, where the patriarchal pines were 
suffered to decay unspoiled by the woodman’s 
axe, and theip mosses trailed in the limpid 
waters of a singing brook, where the violet 
and cowslip grew up towards the sun, and the 
trout played, unscared, at noonday, or lay 
dreamily among the roots and grasses of the 
stream—here, in the poetic stillness of nature, 
I had formed a grotto, by training a luxuriant 
woodbine among the pine branches, and built 
a sofa of the fragrant mosses—and here, in 
the long, summer days I would bring my book 
and my knitting, and build those aerial cas- 
tles of future splendor and bliss, which youth 
has always feared, and age sighed over their 
ruins, from time immemorial. 

For many summers I had revelled in these 
sylvan shades, and grown from childhood in- 
to a thoughtful, robust, well-formed and well- 
favored young woman. I had outgrown many 
of my childish romances—that worth and no- 
bility live only in cities, and are robed in pur- 
ple and fine linen and fure sumptuously—and 
had adopted the homely truth that some of 
the noblest types of manhood and woman- 
hood have lived and died in the peaceful se- 
clusion of a country cottage home, happy, 
loving and beloved. I had had my dreams of 
ambition at sweet sixteen, which only a 
coach-and-four, brown stone front, double 
parlors, brocade silks, operas and a born 
prince could satisfy ; but a sweet teacher, who 
has often developed all the richness and worth 
of a woman’s heart, had dispelled these idle 
fancies of pomp and vanity, had given me 
diamonds instead of paste, and kindly taught 
me the true path of a pure and holy woman- 
hood, and I gladly walked therein ; that teach- 
er was the guardian angel—Love. 

I was now nineteen, and in my dreams at 
the fairy grotto, I saw myself the prospective 
mistress of a white cottage under the hill, and 
had even laid aside in a iron-bound, oaken 
chest, sundry stores of counterpanes, sheets 
and pillow-slips, snowy table-linen, silver 
spoons, etc., in anticipation of such an event. 
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I had been for three years the teacher of 
the village school, and was learning to be 
very happy in my love of children, and in my 
sweet thoughts of the future. 

Suddenly, into the midst of this tranquil 
life, came a letter from Cousin May—a tiny 
note on pale-tinted, perfumed paper, written 
in the faintest little scrawl—saying if it would 
not trouble us, and we wouldn’t make com- 
pany of her, she would like so much to come 
to Glenburn and spend a few of those broiling 
summer days. Of course I replied, in my 
round copy-hand, that we would be delighted 
to see her, and only wished that she might 
like country-life so well that she would be 
willing to stay along time; and subscribing 
myself, “Your affectionate cousin, Alice 
Glenn,” despatched the letter by the next 

t. 

than we expected, the lumbering 
stagecoach rattled down the lane, and stopped 
at the garden gate. A broad-brimmed hat 
emerged from the door, a pair of exquisitely 
small feet descended the steps, and as I came 
forward, the sweetest silvery voice in the 
world, said: 

“Is this Cousin Alice Glenn?” and before 
I could get a look at the face beneath the hat, 
her warm lips were pressed to mine in a right 
cousinly kiss. 

Relieved of her trappings, half-reclining on 
the lounge in our small sitting-room, chatting 
away as if her tongue would never stop, eat- 
ing strawberries and cream—when she could 
get a spoonful into her mouth between the 
words—her cheeks brightly flushed with en- 
thusiasm, the mellow sunset brightening her 
pale brown hair—half in braid and half in 
curls—one tiny slipper peeping from her em- 
broidered skirts, I thought my cousin May 
the sweetest picture my eyes had ever seen. 

She was of that petite, delicate mould, with 
a complexion of dazzling fairness, that is sel- 
dom found in the country, and her pretty, 
piquant ways and naive chatter fairly won my 
heart. If I had been a man, I should then 
and there have enshrined forever in my heart’s 
sanctuary the face and form of May Dutton. 
As it was, my deep passion for all that is 
beautiful in art or nature, invested my cousin 
with a halo of perfectness, that blinded me 
to everything but her angelic loveliness. If 
any one had told me she had a fault, I think 
I would have turned away with incredulous 
scorn at the suggestion. 

Now, when I look back, I smile at the 
recollection of my infatuation. But I loved 
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her for her beauty, and I wondered that every 
one else did not share my passion. Iremem- 
ber I was most thoroughly vexed with Aunt 
Sarah for saying something about “ vanity,” 
and quoting in half ill-humor, the old saw: 


“ All is not gold that glitters.” 


It was my summer vacation, and the next 
day I took May to my woodbine bower. She 
was perfectly enchanted, and used more 
hyperbole and rhodomontade, half French, 
half Italian, than I could interpret in a month, 
Here we reclined half the summer day, she, 
scaring the birds with her laugh and prattle, 
I, content to listen.and watch the play of her 
sweet mouth and blue eyes. 

Just as she was rehearsing to me the details 
of her last flirtation with a “real French 
count, at Washington last winter,” a shadow 
suddenly falling across the stream, startled 
us. May screamed with fright, but I said: 

“O, it is only John. How-do you do? I 
didn’t expect you home so soon. This is Mr. 
Gordon, May—Miss Dutton, John.” 

She greeted him with ail the ease and grace 
of her conventional breeding. John never 
appeared to better advantage, fanning himself 
with his straw hat, and answering her lively 
sallies with a dry, pungent wit that he indulg- 
ed in but rarely, but then, it was so rich and 
humorous that I could only sit and laugh at 
them. 

She played the role of the city belle rusti- 
eating, he made apologies for the rudeness of 
country manners. 

“ You will find our hedges rather unculti- 
vated,” said John; “the truth is, that Na- 
ture’s gardener has never served in the royal 
gardens, and does not mind the trimming of 
the hedge-rows.” 

“But I like rural fashions, and the wild, 
untrammelled walks of nature,” replied May. 
“ There is such simplicity in country life.” 

There was a droll twinkle in John’s eyes, 
but he answered, gravely: 

“Much simplicity, but very little taste. You 
will find that cows and pigs, although singu- 
larly picturesque in English lithographs, are 
really very uncouth and awkward animals. 
And although country cousins are very charm- 
ing in novels, they are, in reality, somewhat 
wanting in grace and accomplishments.” 

May started, with a frightened look, as if he 
had spoken her own thoughts, and stammered: 

“No, no; you are quite in error. My 
country cousins are well-bred and very su- 
perior, and—’ 
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“ ©, never mind me,” I answered, gaily, and 
John went on in the same imperturbable 
manner. 

“ Now here is Alice—a nice, good sort of a 
girl, but she can neither play the piano, talk 
French, nor dance the Lancers; and I don’t 
believe she knows an opera from an anthem— 
and I dare say she thinks it a sin to wear low- 
necked dresses.” 

O, John, John! Well was it that he could 
not see the heart that writhed beneath those 
careless words, as he thoughtlessly contrast- 
ed me with that “rare and radiant maiden,” 
who had bewildered me with her loveliness. 
Her fair, round shoulders were only covered 
by a thin fall of gossamer lace, and her round, 
perfect arms adorned by a single rich brace- 
let, while those flashing, liquid eyes smiled 
and beamed upon him with a witchery that 
to me seemed irresistible; and I, plain Alice 
Glenn, in a simple gingham, with the plainest 
of linen collars close around my throat, my 
hands large and brown with work; what was 
there in me to win the heart of man, when 
she was by? I loved her for her beauty, and 
80, I thought, must he. 

These thoughts did not come to me in a 
moment, nor in an hour; they flashed over my 
heart like a dull, cold fear—an apprehension 
of coming storm and tempest that would try 
the strength of my frail life-boat, perhaps toss 
it, a shattered wreck, upon the barren sands. 
Still I smiled upon them, with a kind smile, and 
was half-glad to see them happy. 

The summer sun was setting when we slow- 
lysauntered homeward, May with an ever- 
green wreath over her sunny hair, and her 
hat over her arm, John walking by my side 
in grave meditation. At the gate he paused, 
and declined my invitation to spend the even- 
ing, but promised to take us down to the fort 
in his little boat, the “ Starlight,” in which be 
and I had spent so many happy hours together, 
on the moonlit lake that emptied its waters 
into the Penobscot. 

He took my ‘hand in a parting clasp, as 
usual, when he left me at the little gate, and 
May put out her small, white hand, too. He 
took it in his hard, brown one, looked down, 
with that strange half-smile in his eyes, upon 
that little, dimpled hand, closed his fingers 
over it, then turned away. 

John Gordon had been my schoolmate in 
childhood; but his father was rich, and had 
given him superior advantages for education 
and travel, and during his college life, I had 
felt that there was an impassable social gulf 
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between us—I, poor Alice Glenn, with noth- 
ing but my pure conscience and hepeful,prayer- 
ful woman’s heart and willing hands—he the 
accomplished gentleman and scholar, with 
his proud and ambitious hopes, 

I shall never forget the day, one holy Sab- 
bath afternoon, that we walked home from 
church together, down the little bridge across 
the Mohawk stream. It was early June, and 
we paused by the roadside to gather violets 
and strawberry blossoms. John had a happy 
look about his mouth, and a grave, thoughtful 
expression in his eyes. I was careless and 
happy in meeting my old schoolmate again. 
So the day deepened into twilight; and he 
drew my arm through his, in a tender way, and 
said: 

“Lean on me, Alice.” 

I laughingly complied, and looked up into 
his eyes. He looked down upon me with that 
soul-absorbing gaze that I could not misunder- 
stand, and as my eyes drooped, he laid his 
hand caressingly on mine, and said, gravely: 

“ Alice Glenn, I love you, and I brought 
you here to tell youso. Are you willing?” 

“Certainly, I want every one to love me,” 
I said, evasively, 

“No, Alice; this will not do. I want to 
know if you can love me above all others— 
with the love of -a wife, Alice,” he said, in a 
low, tender voice, clasping my hand tightly. 

A deep thrill of happiness went through my 
heart, and I think he saw the gladness in my 
eyes, for he kissed me, and smiled, but 
pleaded: 

“ Answer me, Allie.” 

I answered him frankly. 

“T could love you, John, but—” 

“ But what, darling?” kissing me again. 

“ But I am afraid you would not always love 
me, John. I don’t see why you love me. Ihave 
neither beauty, wealth, nor accomplishments, 
and you might marry all these.” 

He drew me to him in a close embrace, and 
his voice was tremulous with emotion, as he 
replied—I shall never forget his answer: ‘ 

“My own Alice, you wrong me by such 
words. Beauty and riches and aecomplish- 
ments are but dross in the world of ‘domestic 
love. I love you for your kind and womanly 
heart, and because I think you can give me 
the best wealth on earth, a pure and constant 
love. Never give such thoughts a place in 
your heart again. I have loved you a long 
time. I shall always love you. You will not 
doubt me again, Alice, my beloved ?” 

And in the quiet calm of this new and holy 
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happiness, I thought I could never doubt John 
Gordon. 

A year had passed since then. John was 
away most of the time, and when he was at 
home he seldom relapsed into gravity, though 
we talked freely of the future. He was going 
to be a farmer, after all, much against his 
father’s wishes; but he loved it, and it was an 
honest, independent calling, and so we were 
to be married in the autumn, I had never 
doubted he loved me, not a moment,—still 
there would often come the dark fancy, “ what 
if he should sometime love another, what 
would Ido?” I loved him with a wild, pas- 
sionate worship—he never knew how well. I 
thought of all my apprehensions, as he held 
her hand at the garden gate—I remembered 
them as the dark shadow of a prophecy. I 
knew John’s love of the beautiful, and I saw 
this embodiment of all grace and beauty plac- 
ed a temptation before him. LIloved her, and 
so must he. 

In the morning he came for us early, and 
we walked down to the rustic wharf where 
his little boat lay rocking in the stream, The 
wind was fair, and: we were soon enjoying 
the delicious luxury of a sail on a fragrant 
July morning. May was in ecstacies, and 
laughed and talked and sang, and his eyes 
watched her every moment, with that same 
half-smiling look; but she was so graceful 
and witching, that even my fears could not 
overcome the pleasure I felt in gazing upon 
her radiant beauty. As we reached the 
mouth of the stream where it glided into the 
bosom of the Penobscot, John said to me: 

“Take the helm a minute, Alice, while I 
hoist the jib.” 

“O, let me, let me!” cried May, springing 
forward, eagerly. 

But John caught both her hands, and said, 
playfully : 

“Who do you think would trust the helm 
of their ship in the hands of such a little flirt 
as you.” 

There was more of fondness than reproach 
in the way in which John said this, and my 
heart crigd, in anguish, “O, John, do not 
leave me desolate! Yet who can help loving 
her?” But my lips gave no utterance, and 
my eyes were looking off to the islands that 
lay shrouded in the mists of the horizon. 

“ Helm-a-lee, Alice,” said John. “ Look 
out, May!” 

He just caught her in his arms, as the sail 
swung heavily round, or she might have found 
her grave in the garden of lilies; but John 
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caught her in his arms, and held her there, 
talking foolish nonsense to her. 

“T believe I shall have to tie you fast to the 
mast, to keep you from running your head in- 
to all possible danger. Why can’t you behave 
yourself, like good cousin Alice ?” 

Yes; he held her there till the warm crim- 
son flushed her very brow, then he smiled 
that strange smile again, and came and sat 
by me, and teased me for being so sober. 

It was a dull and weary day to me. I left 
them together a great deal; but they did not 
seem to miss me, only once John said: 

“TI fear you are not enjoying our excursion, 
Allie.” 

“No matter, Iam tired. If May enjoys it, 
that is enough.” 

Next day it was a horseback ride; and as. 
May had no habit, I coaxed her to excuse 
me, and wear my skirt with a charming, little 
black velvet jacket of her own, and with John 
for her cavalier, away she rode. I felt that 
my fate was inevitable—for we do not love as 
we will, but as we must; and if, in the great 
book of Destiny it was written that the love 
that had made my heaven should be given to 
another, was my puny hand to avert it? I 
could only take up my dreary burden of silent 
endurance, and pray. I felt that I should 
have known this before—he so accomplished 
and talented, I, plain, unobtrusive and reti- 
cent. When they were gone on that morn- 
ing ride, in all the glow of their well-matched 
beauty and vivacity, I passed through that 
flery ordeal of renunciation, which makes a 
woman’s character for good or for evil. Hence- 
forward, I must look upon my betrothed as 
belonging to another. I felt that I must speak 
with him freely upon the subject. ThenI 
thought that it would be better for me to wait 
with patience his own time. 

I had just settled this, in a calm sort of 
agony, in my heart, when the sound of hoofs 
at the gate and a burst of silvery laughter 
announced their return. May rushed in, 
beautifully flushed with exercise and happi- 
ness, and exclaimed: 

“0, Alice, such a ride! don’t you wish you 
had gone?” 

John was calling me from the gate: 

“Come, Allie, and have aride with me—do 
come, the morning is so beautiful.” 

But Aunt Sarah was calling me from the 
kitchen, to beat up the cake, so he went away 
with the horses, and I went to the kitchen. — 

Towards evening, May had wandered off 
with her hat trimmed with my Scotch roses 
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I thought she had gone after strawberries, so 
* Leovered my head with a veil and went down 
the beaten path towards “ Woodbine Bower.” 
I longed to be alone, where no eye could see, 
and no voice break the strange spell that 
bound me. I wanted to go away and pray 
for peace, for rest—even the rest of the last, 
dreamless sleep. Listless, I wandered along, 
with my hands clasped over an aching heart, 
and my eyes upon the ground. The sweet 
breath of the pines was suffocating to my 
senses; the chirp of the robin was harsh and 
unlovely. As I approached my greenwood 
bower, the low murmur of voices startled me, 
and looking up through the network of the 
branches, my direst fears were confirmed. 
There, upon my mossy seat, where I had 
dreamed away all the happy hours of my life 
. —alas, that they were but dreams !—sat John, 
supporting the drooping head of my cousin 
May, who leaned lovingly against him, as 1 
had done so many happy times, in that same 
woodland haunt, hallowed by the spirit of 
memory—now desecrated by such ascene. I 
stood, spell-bound. I could not hear all their 
low words, but May said: 

“What do you suppose Alice would do, 
John?” 

And John, holding that soft, beautiful hand 
lightly in his, with his eyes resting upon it, 
replied, in cold tones of masculine logic: 

“Do you think she would care, May ?—you 
don’t know Alice. Such things would never 
move her from the calm serenity of her ways. 
She is not such a sensitive-plant as you are.” 

I felt the blood steal from my cheek and 
lip—yet I must not faint. No, I would not, 
and I hastily retreated. I stepped over a loose 
branch that cracked under my foot, and as 
I glanced backward, I thought May saw me 
through the trees. I reached home, but I 
could not coax the color into my face, so I 
threw myself on the sofa in the parlor, and 
buried my face in a pillow. Soon I heard 
their voices in the garden, and May asked 
him to come in, but he refused ; she persisted, 
in a pretty, petulant manner, then she came 
in, calling me. 

“ Alice, Cousin Alice! John wants you in 
the garden.” 

She found me, at last, and came tenderly 
to my side, asked if I was sick, laying that 
same fair hand on my brow. 

“ Here is a letter for May,” said Aunt Sarah, 
and May retired to her room. John came to 

® the open window, and spoke to me. 
“ Are you sick, Alice ?” 
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I made no reply, 84d the next moment he 
was by my side, bending over me, in the old, 
familiar way, asking me to tell him what was 
the matter. I muttered something about 
“headache,” but he took my hands from my 
pale face, and I could see that he was really 
alarmed. 

“Alice, you are very sick, let me go for the 
doctor.” 

“No, no! I am only tired—don’t frighten 
Aunt Sarah. I shall be better soon.” 

I tried to turn away from him, but he silent- 
ly and firmly lifted my head from the pillow, 
and laid it against his shoulder. I was too 
weak and too weary to resist. 

“Now, tell me what troubles you, Allie— 
haven’t I aright to know ?” : 

His voice was strangely low and caressing, 
for the dark deception he was using towards 
me. It was so hard—I had loved him with 
so much reverence and admiration for his 
truth and honor—and to find my idol clay, 
gross clay—to find that the tempting fruit up- 
on my tree of life were but the apples of 
Sodom! Why did he not tell me all? I 
would at least’ give him an opportunity to 
tell me all; so I said: 

“Do you really think you have a right to 
know all my thoughts, John ?” 

“TI thought you had given me the privilege 
of always sharing your joys and sorrows, Al- 
lie; but if you regret it, darling, tell meso 
frankly, now, before it is too late. I am not 
the man that would secure my own happiness 
at the expense of yours. If you have ceased 
to love me well enough to be my wife, Alice, 
only say so, and I will go away, and leave 
you in peace.” 

I shuddered at his baseness. So he wanted 
me to speak the words of separation, that he 
might say it was I, and not he, who desired 
the dissolution of our betrothal. No, I would 
not do it, so I responded: 

“ Did you never regret, John, the hour in 
which you asked me to be your wife ?” 

“Have I ever given you reason to think 
that I repented, it, Alice ?” 

It was vain to parley longer, so I resolved 
tell him all, and then free him from the light 
bonds that bound us; but just then, May’s 
step on the stair startled me, and I tried to 
free myself from his encircling arm. What 
would she think to see us thus? But he re- 
fused to release me, and so I was forced to 
wonder at the strange farce he was playing, 
and I could only cover thy face with my hands, 
May came and knelt by my side. 
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“ Are you really sick, Cousin Allie? What 
can I do for you?” 

She laid one hand on John’s arm, but he 
auswered her coldly, drawing me closer to his 
side: 

“ Don’t disturb her, May, she has a severe 
headache, and is not able to talk. Let her be 
quiet, please.” 

May took the hint, and said she would help 
Aunt Sarah get supper. As she turned to 
leave the room, John asked: 

“ How would you like a little, green snake 
fur a necklace, May ?” 

She screamed a little, cityfied scream of hor- 
ror, and ran off to the kitchen. John laughed, 
and I naturally inquired what it meant. 

“ Well, if you will be a dear girl, and keep 
still,”—laying my head on his shoulder, and 
smoothing back my hair—*I will tell you all 
about it.” This afternoon I was lonesome 
like, and so I came up here to see you, and 
not hearing your voices, I thought I knew 
where to find you. So I went out to your 
ivy-bower, and there, to be sure, was your 
namby-pamby city cousin all alone, reading 
the ‘Wandering Jew.’ Do you read such 
books as that, Alice ?” 

“T never heard of such abook! Where did 
she get it?” 

“Ha,ha! That’srich! Never heard of it! 
Did you ever hear of Barnum ?” 

“Of course; and Tom Thumb and the 
woolly horse and the Feejee Mermaid, and all. 
Does he show the Wandering Jew ?” 

“No; you precious ignoramus—it is one of 
Eugene Sue’s works, well enough for fast 
young men, like me, but I’d much rather see 
my Alice reading her Bible.” 

O, what an unpardonable sinner he must 
be, to play such an ambiguous part. Nothing 
couldbe more tender than his manner towards 
ine; but what my eyes had seen, and my ears 
heard, had steeled my heart against all his 
fondness, 

“Well; go on, John. You found May at 
the grotto, instead of Alice, and were very 
well pleased with the exchange—did not even 
iniss me.” 

“ How could I miss you, in sach charming 
company—so lovely and beaatiful and accom- 
plished? O, no; I never miss you, Alice. But 
I have seen city belles rusticating before. I 
think I can withstand even the witchery of 
such a witch as your cousin. But let me tell you 
all about it. I scolded her some—pretty se- 
verely, I thought—upon the character of lit- 
erature she was enjoying, and she sat there, 


leaning on one hand that rested on the moss 
and turning upon me, the un-masked battery 
of her irresistible smiles and coquetries and 
and glances. I do think, Alice, that she would 
not scruple to steal somebody’s lover.” 

Jolin kissed me. 

“So we laughed, and talked nonsense, when 
suddenly the little flirt screamed out—you 
must have heard her down here—such a 
scream of terror,—it would have made the 
reputation of any stage actress. And what do 
you suppose it was? Nothing in the world 
but a little, green snake, coiled round her 
arm! I took it off, and threw it into the 
stream, but she was so white and helpless 
that I had to hold her up—she rather seem- 
ed to enjoy it, though, and leaned her head 
against my shoulder quite as if she had a 
right to.” 

“ Of course that was exceedingly unpleas- 
ant to you—how disagreeable it must have 
been.” 

John laughed. 

“T really believe my Alice is getting jeal- 


_ ous. Couldn’t she give us something tragic, 


now? ‘There, there, child; of course I didn’t 
refuse to let her lean on me, when she was 
fainting away with terror; and I suppose it 
wasn't so very disagreeable—does that prove 
I am not loyal to my darling? Not a bit. 
It was only perverse, masculine human na- 
ture. Perhaps I chided her a little for being 
so childish; afraid of a little snake. She 
wanted to know what you would have done. 
I told her that my Alice was a woman of 
nerve, and not one of the fainting sort—but 
what is this—tears, dearest? Now, Allie, do 
tell me what troubles you. I can’t bear to 
see you crying, and I not comfort you. You 
must tell me.” 

_ And, sitting there in the little country par- 
lor, with his clear, truthful eyes looking into 
my face, I told him all: The jealous fears, 
the invidious comparisons between May’s 
beauty and my plainness—all the pain and 
wretchedness. The fearful tempest, that had 
gathered black as Egyptian night over my 
life, had all passed by, and now the sun was 
shining. 

John was much moved, and told me how 
he had longed for my society, and wondered 
why I always pleaded excuses, and sent him 
off alone with that little coquette. 

“Then you were: really jealous, after all, 
Alice?” he said, half laughing. 

Then he took both my hands in his, and his 
eyes were humid with emotion,as he continued: 
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“T never loved you for your beauty, Alice; 
but your modest ways and downright com- 
mon sense and good, true heart are worth 
more than a harem of sparkling fairies, like 
that aimless little butterfly. It is only the 
holier graces of the heart and soul that can 
insure domestic peace and happiness, my 
Alice, and you can give me all that I could 
pray for. Promise me that you will never 
again let the wicked, green-eyed monster steal 
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the roses from your cheek, and all the happi- 
ness from your eyes, like this,” 

I promised. 

May did not enjoy her visit after this, and 
gradually my eyes were opened, till I saw, as 
John had seen from the first, that she had 
really been set upon a serious flirtation with 
her cousin’s lover. She soon went home, and 


I never saw her again. But John’s step is at 
the gate, and the tea made, so au revoir, 


> 


Farewell! farewell for aye! 
Not when my heart is aching ‘neath the weight 
Of utter loneliness—not when the knell 
Of dying hope comes with its bitter freight 
Of wordless agony and woe, to tell 
How giant passions, kindled into life, 
Have drooped and perished ‘neath the world’s cold 
strife ; 
Not in such scenes of tumult and unrest, 
Shall thoughts of thee commingle in my breast. 


But when forgetfulness her watch shall keep, 
With folded wing, by passion’s turbid shore; 
When o’er my heart sweet memories come like 
sleep, 
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And the soul dreams its strife is haply o'er. 
Then shall the past gleam out a ray of light! 
A fair isle on life’s tumultuous sea! 
Like stars that lit the wasting soul’s dark night, 
Shall be the memories that still cling to thee. 
Farewell! farewell for aye! 


Those memories now are twining round my heart, 
Binding its pulses with a mighty spell ; 

Telling how hard a thing-it is to part 
From the dear treasure it has loved so well. 

Yet must we part! I may perchance forget 

The summer friends who need not my regret: 

I may be heedless of their onward lot, 

But thou, ah! thou canst never be forgot. 

Farewell! the last farewell ! 


» 


“ His real name is Crosby.” 
“And he ealled it Crofts ?” 
“Yes. It is enough to prove him guilty in 

the minds of the community.” 

“Ts it then a sin to change one’s name ?” 

The questioner, Frederic Sutton, winced 
keenly, and half turned away from the fair 
face of his betrothed, who answered: 

“No man need be ashamed of an honest 
name. If a person is unwilling to be known 
by his patronymic, I should say it was good 
evidence that he was couscious of having dis- 
honored it.” 

The conversation had related to a young 
man who came to the village a few months 
before, and now had been arrested on suspi- 
cion of having been engaged with a gang in 
thé circulation of base coin. It seemed this 
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man escaped from the city when his employers 
were taken into custody, engaging here as a 
mechanic, where it had taken the officers of 
justice this length of time to trace him. 
Laurette Lee did not observe the slight 
confusion of her lover, which the discussion 
of the subject had occasioned, nor is it prob- 
able she would, though it had been much 
greater. True, her acquaintance with Fred- 
eric Sutton was all condensed into a few short 
weeks ; yet she felt as if they had known each 
other always. It was long enough for Lau- 
rette to have become his affianced wife, and 
she believed this man, who was to be her fu- 
ture husband—as what innocent, warm-heart- 
ed maiden does not ?—the perfection of noble- 
ness, goodness and truth, 
“O,” exclaimed the happy girl, “ I have had 
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a letter from sister Lily to-day ;” and she drew 
a delicately-superscribed envelope from her 
pocket. “I meant to have shown it to you 
the first thing, but the sudden excitement 
about that poor wretch, Crosby, or Crofts, put 
it out of my mind. Here it is—read it. Can’t 
you see in every line that Lilian’s a darling? 
And when you come to see her— Why, that’s 
the last page! you aren’t going to read back- 
wards, are you? Ha, ha! isn’t he turned 
stupid—my Mr. Frederic? Can’t read it? 
Beg your pardon—it’s as easily read as print, 
and more so. There never was such penman- 
ship as our Lily’s—so nice. I'll read it to you, 
then. But no matter now. Let me tell you 
what is the best thing the letter contains— 
Lily is coming home in little more than a 
week. What’s the matter, Frederic dear? 
What was it you saw out of the window? 
Why, I declare, you fairly started from your 
seat. Let me look over your shoulder, and 
seeit,too. Nothing? Then you are getting 
St. Vitus’s dance. Is the disease in your 
family, I wonder? Queer Mr. Frederic you 
are this evening. So mum and—and—gqueer, 
that is it. If I was not so anxious to talk 
with you about Lily’s coming, I’d get angry 
with you, and we’d have our first love quar- 
rel; for we’ve never quarrelled yet, have we, 
Frederic ?” 

“ Laurie,” he replied, turning to her and 
clasping the dear girl to his heart, with the 
ardor that had characterized his brief and 
successful wooing,“ you and I must never 
quarrel. Soon, too, we must be more to one 
another than mere lovers.” 

“But this is happiness enough for me,” 
murmured his betrothed, nestling with blush- 
ing cheek in his bosom. 

“It is great happiness, I acknowledge,” her 


lover responded, kissing passionately her fore- - 


head and lips, “ yet I am unsatisfied. I must 
possess you wholly. Nothing must be suffer- 
ed to come between us—that is, my dearest 
love—” 

“Why, what has come over you?” she 
cried, looking archly up in her lover's face. 
“ You looked that very way last night. One 
would suppose I was some poor little lamb in 
an Alpine valley, and you were afraid one of 
the vultures that darkened the air would 
stoop and bear me away in his talons.” 

“Ah, Laurie, life has so many vicissitudes, 
_ you know.” - 

“It’s preaching he is. Is it eight years 
older than I you are? Twenty-six, and so 
wise! Shall I be as wise at twenty-six, I 
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wonder? But come, you haven’t rejoiced 
with me one bit, that Lilian is coming. You 
have never seen her, I know; but you must 
rejoice—mind, I say you must. O, we shall 
be so happy! There’s scarcely a year be- 
tween our ages; we have always felt like 
twins. She loves me, dear girl, as well as I 
love her—better she cannot. We were never 
separated before, and these six months have 
been long to both of us. But my sister,’ 
Laurie continued, in an altered and grave 
tone, “has had the first bitter experience of 
her life since she left us. Sometimes I’m 
afraid she will seem changed. She used to be 
so light-hearted and joyous. Papa often said 
we reminded him of two canaries in separate 
cages, singing to one another. Lily has had 
a false lover. Ido not know how much she 
has taken it to heart, though I know she wor- 
shipped him for the time. He professed the 
most devoted attachment to her while it was 
convenient to be by her side; then, business 
calling him away from the town where Lilian 
is staying with our aunt, he merely sent her 
a careless note, bidding her good-by, and ac- 
tually neglected to take leave of her in per- 
son, though he had the most ample opportu- 
nity. She never heard from him afterwards. 
It appears his love was all a farce. He won 
poor Lily’s heart for pastime, and when wea- 
ried, tossed it away.” 

“ She is better without him,” Frederic Sut- 
ton said, doggedly enough. “No woman 
worthy of herself, could desire to marry a 
man who has no genuine affection for her.” 

“ But the task of tearing out the ideal from 
her heart,” Miss Lee rejoined. “Of course 
the real, when its baseness became known, 
was beneath everything but her contempt. 
Contempt? I don’t know; some young lady, 
every now and then, breaks her heart for just 
such cause. I hope poor Lily’s heart will not 
be broken. But whether broken or not, does 
not exonerate the villain in the least. A vil- 
lain he is—he must be. Could anything be 
more villanous? O,I wish—” 

“O, Miss Lee! Dear Laurette!” 

“Do I frighten you?” f 

“T had not supposed anything could rouse 
you 80.” 

“You never saw me have cause to be so 
roused. It isa subject I have scarce men- 
tioned to you, if indeed I have mentioned it 
at all, until now. I could not bear to think 
about it,even. And since I have been so 
happy, dear Frederic,in your love, poor Lily’s 
case has seemed harder than ever. O, how 
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could I survive the knowledge that the man 
I love was such a peffidious wretch.” 

“Do not—do not talk in that way, dearest. 
I cannot bear it. The man you love, darling, 
loves you with his whole heart, and ever will. 
Come, let us change the topic.” 

But Laurette did not heed his entreaty. 
Her sympathy for her beloved sister Lilian 
was overpowering. 

“T wish I was Lilian’s big brother,” she 
broke forth anew, “ or else that papa was not 
above seeking out this sneaking fellow, wher- 
ever he has taken himself, and giving him a 
sound hersewhipping.” 

Sutton muttered something to the effect 
that doubtless the fellow would have his pun- 
ishment in some way. 

“Perhaps so,” returned Laurette; “but I 
should be better satisfied to be witness of it. 
I am not certain such a fellow could have any 
conscience to reproach him.” 

Her lover had taken up the letter, which 
had slid on to the sofa between them, and was 
running his eye rapidly over its contents. 
Whether by accident or otherwise, as Lau- 
rette, subsiding from her passionate outburst, 
looked over to follow him down the page, 
Frederic slipped his thum over the date the 
writer had set for her return, and presently 
turned the page. 

“You can read Lily’s writing well enough 
now,” remarked the young lady. “It must 
be a blockhead who couldn’t. I can almost 
read all she writes Nike a clairvoyant, with my 
eyes shut. In little more than a week she 
will be here. O, joyful! Say, Frederic dear, 
aren’t you glad, very glad?” 

“Of course. That is—I don’t know—how 
should Ibe? As you said, you know, I’ve 
never met Miss Lilian.” 

Sutton had folded the small sheet, and was 
holding it between his fingers as he stammer- 
ed this reply. 

“T see how it is now,” cried Laurette, half 
vexed, half amused at her lover’s obstinacy; 
“ you're afraid Lily wont like you, and so will 
bid me not marry you. Well, I shall do just 
as she says—she always did know best about 
everything. In truth, I am sure she wont like 
you, so you might as well make up your mind. 
T’'ll tell you why.” 

“ Well,” said Sutton, absently. 

“It’s on account of yourname. I’ve never 
ventured to call you anything but Frederic in 
my letters to her; but then, it’s very little I’ve 
said of you at all, for I thought it might make 
her think too sadly on her own lost happiness. 
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Would you imagine that false one bore the 
name of Sutton? Singular coincidence, is it 
not? Do you recollect, at almost our first 
acquaintance, my inquiring whether any rela- 
tive of yours had lived in Winfleld? If, in- 
stead of no, you had said yes, and if this 
Mortimer Sutton, the perfidious, had been 
proved to be your relation, though by a dozen 
removes, I verily believe ‘I would nut have 
been able to trust you, and would have de- 
clined a more particular acquaintance. ‘I 
don’t know,” she added, half laughing, “ that 
it wouldn’t have been well for you, so far as 
Lily is concerned, to have changed your name 
to Crosby, or something else.” 

Sutton had taken an opportunity to slip 
Lilian’s letter, unperceived, into his pocket. 

“ Now, dearest Laurette,” he said, drawing 
the head, with its brown and silken curls, 
down upon his shoulder,“ You have done 
most of the talking this half hour—it is your 
turn to listen, mine to speak.” 

She knew not the tumult that was in her 
lover’s breast, though a suspicious eye could 
easily have detected as much through the 
flimsy concealment; she only knew that when 
he bent his eyes upon her face with that ex- 
pression, and spoke to her in those tones, she 
was charmed into perfect bliss. 

“Laurette, my love,” he urged, “we must 
be married. I am all impatience to call you 
mine. Say that this day fortnight shall ne 
our wedding-day ?” 

“ O, not so soon,” she replied, quite startled. 

“ Why put further off the happy day? Your 
parents permit my suit; I have some reason 
for believing they are willing to trust their 
daughter’s happiness in my keeping. Your 
sister will have arrived before that time ;—I 
repeat it, why should our marriage be delay- 
ed? If you are sure you love me, Laurie—” 

She pressed her lips warmly to his, with the 
first kiss she had ever given him spontaneous- 
ly and unasked. 

“ So you do love me, darling? Two weeks 
from this evening, then, my wife you must be.” 

Sutton pressed his suit with an ardor not 
to be resisted, and although Laurette did not 
give him an affirmative answer that evening, 
her blushing consent was finally won. Her 
parents, as the suitor had rightly conjectured, 
would not stand in the way of their daugh- 
ter’s happiness; and preparations for the 
event were gaily entered into by the members 
of the little household. 

Laurette did not write to tell Lilian that 
she was so soon to be a bride, but anticipated 
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letting the tidings come upon her as a sur- 
prise. In assenting to Frederic’s proposal for 
so early a union, one consideratien had been 
to spare her sister the pang which a more 
protracted courtship might, by calling to 
mind her own happiness so speedily departed, 
inflict. 

“Tt will be over, and we shall have gone,” 
she said to herself, “while the excitement 
keeps her from thinking. Then she will come 
to us sometimes, and we will all be so quietly 
happy together. But she must not see me 
watching for dear Frederic’s coming, evening 
by evening, with cheeks flushing and pulses 
beating, as I watch now. Poor Lily! And 
to let her see how fond Frederic is of me—to 
let her feel that we have a world in which she 
can have no share, would be a slow torture to 
her sensitive heart. Ah, yes, Frederic has 
planned it more wisely than I should have 
done. But I wonder if he thought of these 
reasons. Poor Lily!” sighed Laurette again. 
Ah, she had better have sighed, “Poor 
Laurette!” 

Days flew by—those few days, and side by 
side with the beautiful bridal robe lay the 
bridesmaid’s attire, no less beautiful for its 
fitness and choice simplicity. 

It was the day of Lilian’s expected return, 
and the third day from that had been appoint- 
ed for the wedding. At twilight Frederic 
came to visit his betrothed, as usual. Lanu- 
rette met him at the gate, her cheeks a trifle 
pale, and in her eyes an anxious expression. 
She said, sadly: 

“ Lilian has not come. The stage has pass- 
ed—passed at four o’clock; I was watching, 
and when I heard the rattle of its wheels 
down the hill, and saw its approach, I came 
bounding down the walk, so sure of taking 
our dear girl in my arms. All the family 
waited to embrace her, too, but I—I had so 
much to tell her, you know. How disappoint- 
ed and grieved we all were, when the driver, 
instead of reining up, cracked his whip, and 
sped on the faster towards the old tavern, 
leaving only a cloud of dust behind to mock 
our hopes! The coach windows were open, 
and we saw that it contained not one female 
passenger.” 

Sutton kissed Laurette’s cheek with lips 
not quite free from tremulousness, and said 
something about waiting for to-morrow. 

“Yes,” responded she,“ we are all antici- 
pating that she will come to-morrow; but 
then, as mama says, Lily was always so 
punctual.” 
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The next evening there was a repetition of 
this scene. 

“And if to-morrow does not bring Lilian,” 
Laurette said, with tears in her eyes, “our 
marriage must be deferred, Frederic. With- 
out her—” 

“Not deferred—no, dearest, by no means.” 

“ But we fear she is ill. I am almost wretch- 
ed to-night,” sobbed Laurette, with her face 
hidden on her lover’s breast. 

* Wretched, darling, and only the evening 
before you are to be my bride? O, do not say 
that. I think—at least it is probable—your 
sister may arrive to-morrow; but if not, we 
must be married all the same. Your cousin 
Marion will be your bridesmaid, and she— 
that is, you have told me her face and figure 
are the very counterpart of Lilian’s.” He 
made a little pause before pronouncing that 
name. It seemedtohurt him. Then he add- 
ed, “You know, Laurie, I am superstitious 
about nothing else in the world, but twice in 
my family it has been proved that it is a bad 
sign to postpone a marriage. We must not 
think of it.” 

“ Marion is not Lily, though she does so 
much resemble her,” pleaded the affianced of 
Frederic, weeping still, “and I don’t want to 
be married without her.” 

“We will trust to good fortune to bring her 
to-morrow. Of course word would have been 
sent had anything happened.” 

As he thus attempted to soothe her, Lau- 
rette’s mother entered the parlor, her matron- 
ly face not without anxiety. 

“Daughter,” said Mrs. Lee, “ I wish to see 
Lilian’s letter. It has occurred to your father 
that there may have been a mistake in your 
reckoning from its date the time of her com- 
ing. You read it in the twilight, you remem- 
ber, and as no one read it but you—” 

“No, mama; she said she would be here 
the fifth. I think I must have read it cor- 
rectly. Nevertheless, I would like to read it 
again, just to make assurance doubly sure; 
but Ido not know,’ she added, reflectively, 
“TI cannot remember what I have done with 
the letter. We were reading it here together, 
Frederic, the same evening it was received.” 
And she turned to her lover, who moved un- 
easily, thrusting his fingers through his hair, 
but of course could give no information con- 
cerning Lilian’s letter. 

Mrs. Lee moved aside some vases and pic- 
tures on the mantel-shelf, while Laurette 
opened one by one all the books upon the 
centre-table, and afterwards went to her own 
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chamber in search; but the letter was not 
found. While this was going on, Frederic 
Sutton sat alone by a window which looked 
out into the garden. Drop by drop rain was 
falling at the time. Perchance he idly wish- 
ed to feel its patter as it came down to mois- 
ten the roots of the blush-rose growing under 
the window ; for he put out his hand in the 
darkness, and something that looked white in 
the ray of the candle burning in the ell- 
kitchen, scattered downward, as it were the 
great raindrops which had lodged on his fin- 
gers turned to snowflakes. 

Another sun rose over the little village of 
Danbury, and slowly sank toward the zenith. 
For the third time the stage passed Mr. Lee’s 
door, without bearing the daughter Lilian to 
the embrace of her expectant family. There 
was now the bitterest disappointment added 
to serious apprehension respecting her. The 
parents regretted not having sent some one to 
bring her, or tidings of her, to her home. 
Even then, Laurette pleaded for a postpone- 
ment of her nuptials; but as the guests were 
invited, and indeed would presently arrive, 
and as nothing was wanting save her sister’s 
presence, it was thought the ceremony must 
take place this evening. Besides, the impa- 
tient bridegroom would listen to nothing that 
should interfere with the consummation of his 
happiness. 

So Laurette, almost in tears, was robed for 
the bridal. She scarcely looked in her mir- 
ror, and it ig certain she took no pride in her 
extreme loveliness that night. Restless and 
unhappy, when her toilet had been completed, 
she wandered down to the parlor, the sight of 
whose arrangements gave her no thrill of 
pleasure, of maidenly sensibility. Her heart, 
with all its wealth of love for him who was to 
be her husband, was sad with disappointment 
and sick with foreboding. Her mind was pre- 
occupied, even on her wedding night. Yet 
her misery was far from being the most abject, 
since it mingled no distrust of her lover, whe 
had never seemed so noble, so true, so all in 
all to her as at this hour. 

Although barely sunset, the room was full 
of shadow, for the blinds had all been closed. 
The candles were set ready for lighting. 
Leaning on a window-sill, and parting ‘the 
blinds slightly, Laurette breathed the perfume 
of“her garden flowers, sisters of those which, 
gathered into vases, made fragrant and beau- 
tiful the little drawing-room on this her bridal 
eve. She gazed on the western waves of crim- 
son and gold, and grew calmer in holding 
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communion with a solitary star, just visible in 
the blue ether above. At last her eyes drop- 
ped, and she smiled down at the blush-rose 
beneath the window. 

What was it riveted her attention like 
neither sunset nor the star of love? Only a 
minute scrap of paper, with three little words 
written upon it, and these blurred by the rain. 
But she recognized the handwriting as Lily’s. 
Reaching out, she plucked the tiny thing from 
the spray where it had lodged, and read, 
“home the 15th.” 

Ah, tidings—tidings of Lily! For though 
but a morsel of the lost letter, it proved that 
she had indeed mistaken the day of Lilian’s 
return—not the fifth of the month, but the 
fifteenth. So joyful was Laurette over this 
late discovery, she forgot for the moment her 
own disappointment, which her sister, too, 
would share, when she should learn that an- 
other had been Laurie’s bridesmaid. Dear 
Lily was not ill, then; it wanted yet a week 
of her proposed return. What peace would 
that knowledge bring the household! 

She ran to the door, then paused, and be- 
thought her whether her mother would at 


‘that moment be found in her chamber, or lin- 


gering over the bride-cake that morning re- 
ceived from the city. Wherever that mother 
was, she must be found, and must hear the 
good news without delay. Laurette did not 
pause to question, perhaps, how her sister’s 
precious missive came torn to fragments, and 
scattered on the wet ground; or, if she did, 
the pairs of strange hands that had been busy 
in every part of the house during this week 
of preparation, would well account for any 
such trifling accident. 

And where was her dear Frederic? He 
would be by her side in a few moments to 
hear the news, and now she would be very 
happy for his sake. She had returned to close 
the blinds, and at that moment a maid came 
in to light the candles. 

“ You here, Miss Laurette ?” speaking hur- 
riedly. “ Why, the first guests are at the door 
this minute. Didn’t you hear the carriage 
stop at the gate ?” 

Lanurette’s thoughts had been so much oc- 
cupied that she had not heard. She now tried 
to escape from the room, but ere she could 
cross it, the hall door flew open, and one 
entered. 

“ Laurie, darling!” 

Lily! Lily!” 

And the sisters were clasped in each other’s 
arms, while Laurie cried aloud for joy. 
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“ Lily, dear, I thought you’d never come.” 

“But I am here a whole week earlier than 
I promised. You shall hear, by-and-by, how 
it happened. Uncle was coming to the city, 
you know, and I coaxed him to drive round 
and bring me home. O where are papa and 
mama? Why, what can mean all this dis- 
play ?” Lily suddtnly exclaimed, now first ob- 
serving y decorated room, and her sister’s 
attire. “It cannot be in my honor, since I 
was not expected to-night.” 

“O, Lily,” murmured Laurette,“I am to 
be married this evening. That is why I am 
the more overjoyed at your coming. Cousin 
Marion shall not be bridesmaid, after all, 
though I left her dressing—dressing to fill 
your place—when I came down.” 

“ Married, Laurie? Is it possible ?” 

“This very evening, Lily. And now I am 
perfectly happy. Yes, let us go to mama this 
minute. Stay, I hear Frederic’s step in the 
hall. He is coming; you shall see my dear 
Frederic. O, he is 80 good!” 

The door opened, and Sutton stepped across 
the threshold—no further. 

“Dear, dear Frederic, this is our dear 
Lilian.” 

She stood clasping her sister’s hand with 
her left, while her right was extended towards 
him. Neither Mr, Sutton nor Miss Lee mov- 
ed in acknowledgement of the presentation. 
The bride and sister beheld the one blenched 
to the whiteness of death, quaking in every 
limb, ready to fall senseless to the floor; the 
other no less pallid and breathless, but firm 
and unblenching as the statue of a goddess 
which she so strikingly resembled. The latter 
was first to speak. 

“Mortimer Sutton, is it thus we meet at 
last? My sister’s lover has no welcome for 
me; and yet it can be nothing less than divine 
Providence that sent me here at this time.” 

“O, Lily! what mean you? why do you 
look wnd talk thus ?” cried her sister, flinging 
herself on her neck. 

“Try to be calm, darling. I mean only 
that your Frederic is the Mortimer who by 
every protestation of love won my foolish 
heart, and three months ago forsook me to die 
for him, or live without him,asI might. I 
shall never die for a reptile like that.” 

“Miss Lee,” faltered the recreant lover, 
“have mercy, if not on me, at least on your 
sister. I am verily guilty—in everything else 
I may be all that you style me, but my love 
for her is pure and holy; and O, for the sake 
of that—” 
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He made a movement to kneel at the feet of 
the sisters, but the elder spurned him silently, 
and throwing her arm round Laurette’s pas- 
sive waist,drew her back as if from con- 
tamination. 

“Laurette, my own—my own!” he cried, 
springing madly to his feet, and endeavoring 
to tear her from her sister’s clasp. “ You 
will not, must not condemn me. I can never 
exist without you.” 

But this time his bride herself waved him 
back. 

“Come to me to-morrow morning,” she 
gasped, “and know my decision. I could 
speak it now all the same, but you would not 
hear. God forgive you the daily, hourly lie 
you have acted—you whom I believed all ex- 
cellence and truth. Go quickly—leave the 
house, except you would face my father’s 
anger !” 

With the last word she sank in a swoon 
that lasted for hours. Sutton fled from her 
presence, but lingered all night near the 
dwelling, waiting in agony to know what 
would be the event, whether life or death, to 
her whose love was all he cared for on the 
earth. He heard the guests severally sent 
away, with the information that on account 
of Laurette’s sudden illness the marriage 
could not take place. At first the bridegroom 
received equal sympathy with the bride, and 
truly his forlorn appearance Was well calcu- 
lated to excite commiseration; but soon it 
became known that he was not permitted to 
visit the house, and so gradually the whole 
affair was rumored abroad. 

When, many weeks after, Laurette began 
to recover from the fever which followed that 
terrible awakening from her dream of happi- 
ness, Sutton, who, upon his character becom- 
ing known, had been hunted from the village, 
made persistent but utterly ineffectual efforts 
to communicate with the bride lost to him 
forever. She had loved him as the embodi- 
ment of qualities worthy of the highest es- 
teem; but when her eyes were opened to be- 
hold dishonor for integrity, and duplicity for 
ingenuousness, his appeals for a,continuance 
of her love passed by her like the idle wind. 
Bitter, bitter was the struggle; but she learn- 
ed at last to look with calmness on that era of 
her life, and through it all could thank Heaven 
for the deliverance narrowly meted out to her. 

This was the story to which I listened from 
a loving grandmother, the Cousin Marion of 
former years, in reply to a question of miue, 
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why the Misses Lee, who lived by themselves, 
in the cottage it was said their father had 
owned before them, and who seemed so gen- 
tle and good, and even beautiful, had never 
married. 

“And what became of Frederic?” I asked, 
looking up in her thoughtful but placid face, 
after a silence long enough for the narrative 
to have repeated itself in flashes through my 
mind from beginning to end. 

“Mortimer, and not Frederic, was his 
name,” she said. “What became of him? 
That is what makes the story so tragical. 
Twelve years after, when he was nearly forty, 
Mortimer Sutton married a woman who was 
recommended to him, in the one hope that 
she would care tenderly for his invalid mother. 
For it would seem this man, with all his faults, 


had some filial virtues, or else hoped to expi- 

ate his sins by the exercise of their appear- 

ance. He married this woman. If she was 

not ordained for ‘his express punishment, it is. 
not easy to say for what she was created. 

She came out of her affected amiability, to 

show herself a mercenary, cold-hearted, un- 

principled being, who could waste recklessly 

her husband's competency, make home the 

most uncomfortable place on earth, and kill 

his old mother by slow torture. In three 

years Mortimer Sutton turned gray as a man 

of eighty. His once fine figure and handsome 

face were bent and haggard. At the end of 
that time, his mother’s sufferings ended; and 

a week later her son rose very early one 

morning, and was found in his barn, hanging 

by the neck—stone-dead.” 


A CHAIN TO WEAR: 
—oR,— 
CHRISTINE LINDSAY’S LOVE. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


“ Well, I have left upon your mouth 


The seal I know must burn there yet; 


My claim is set upon your youth; 
My sign upon your soul is set;— 
Dare you forget?” 


A pay in November. My horse felt the 
chill surliness of the air and sprang forward 
with almost vicious impatience. The cold 
breeze from off the heath seemed to me gloomy 
and foreboding. I had just returned from 
Germany, and had landed the day before in 
Aberdeen. Dreary seemed this land of Scot- 
land to my warm enthusiasm and my flery 
heart, fresh from a roaming down the Rhine 
and over that country of my love. The Dee 
rolled swollen and black; I hated the sight of 
the stream that seemed to hold no romance or 
love in its bosom. I was riding to the heredi- 
tary country seat of the Lindsays, for to them 
had 1 brought letters from my patron in 
Mayence. I spurred on,—for there seemed no 
warmth in the pale sun that hung in the iron 
heavens and shed shivering silver on the 
withered heath plants. At last, some thirty 
miles from Aberdeen, I saw rising before me 
the embrowned stone turrets, the tall, bare 
trees of the park, and I knew this must be the 
Lindsay estate. My guardian had so often 
described to'me the home of his dearest 
friends that I almost thought I had seen and 


known them myself. Already feeling a respect 
for the family who had lived and suffered 
within the embrace of those grand feudal 
walls, I entered the park gate, paused for a 
moment at the porter’s lodge, then walked my 
horse slowly up the tree-bordered avenue. I 
dismounted and stood beneath the heavy 
arched door, on whose lintel stood forth the 
arms of the Lindsay clan. Everything seemed 
so strange, and yet so familiar to me. Newer 
before withm my remembrance had I stepp..1 
foot on Scottish ground; yet all my nursery 
rhymes had told me of braes and lochs,—all 
my manhood’s lessons had pointed toward 
Scotland as the country which was eventually 
to be my home, and where I must win and 
wear my laurels. 

The footman who answered my summons 
conducted me to the long drawing-room, 
oaken-panelled, dark and heavy with a long 
watching of the fortunes of the Lindsays. 
And yet it had an air of attractiveness—a look 
that seemed to tell how well one would come 
to like it after having become familiar with it. 

A door opened, and the master of the place, 
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the eldest living of the line, Donald Lindsay, 
entered—a blonde man of fifty, in whose cold, 
blue eyes I saw a steel determination,—on 


-whose forehead I traced the intellect that 


made him an equal among any, and about 
Whose mouth there dwelt an expression of 
sweetness and firmness right winning to see. 
Such a man looked Donald Lindsay. He held 
my card in his hand and advanced to greet 
me. 

“You are heartily welcome, Standish,” he 
said, with the Highland accent he had not 
forgotten, though he had been educated and 
had lived much of his youth in the south of 
Scotland. “Our hospitality is most freely 
tendered to you, and I hope you will make 
this your residence until you go to Edin- 
burgh.” 

I expressed my thanks with something of 
the earnestness I felt. He took my hand with 
a warm pressure and replied: 

“To greet this adopted son of my friend is 
almost like greeting him again. I doubt not 
we shall soon regard you for your own sake.” 

He rang the bell and ordered a servant to 
conduct me to my room, saying, as I stepped 
to the door: 

“ Our dinner is at an early hour, we are such 
veritable country people. I will then present 
you to my family.” 

He said the last word with the pride of af- 
fection. I went up the stairs, wondering if 
the remainder of the Lindsays were as inter- 
esting as the man whom I had just seen. 

‘All I noticed of my room in my hurried 
toilet, was that it was tapestried in some 
unique way with a curious combination of the 
Lindsay plaid, and the Lindsay arms. I had 
barely time to dress before the dinner-bell 
sounded. My host met me at the foot of the 
stairs and drew me into the drawing-room 


‘s group stood by one of the windows to which 


hx conducted me. A stately lady of some 
forty years stepped forward, and Lindsay said, 
proudly: 

“My wife, Mr. Standish.” 

I saw her as I greeted her, but I most dis- 
tinctly remember looking at the rest of the 
group—two girls who still stood in the win- 
dow recess. One was slight’ and pale, and 
leaned on two crutches as she stood. To her 
the father tenderly turned and said: 

“And this is my daughter Margaret, my 
pearl. 

I bowed over her extended hand, thinking 
the while that she was fitly named, for never 
had I seen a purer, sweeter face. 
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He took his other daughter’s hand, and said, 
while he held it between both his own: 

“This is Christine, my fiery, burning 
diamond.” 

I knew while I bowed before her that my 
heart had found its fate. I did not touch her 
hand—that her father held; but my eyes, bent 
to that imperial face, and my soul received its 
beauty to remember it forever. 

“ You will please conduct her to dinner,” 
Lindsay said, placing Christine’s hand upon 
my offered arm. 

He led the way with his wife and his lame 
daughter. At dinner, Christine asked me 
several questions concerning my residence in 
Germany. While I talked with her, I fancied 
that Margaret watched me with a curious 
interest, and that there was something of pity 
inherlook. I looked again at Christine. She 
sat with aregnant self-possession, calmly rais- 
ing her eyes to mine as she spoke. In the 
unfathomable darkness of their deeps I could 
read nothing but a baffling look that came to 
me like an unconscious challenge. I could 
not interpret the wishful sadness of Margaret’s 
glances. Could she wish to warn me against 
the enchantment she expected I should feel? 
I could not have heeded the warning. Never 
had woman interested me before; and if I 
dreamed my first dream of Elysium with 
Christine Lindsay’s face for my goddess, that 
dream must illumine or darken all my after 
life. 

I had not wandered through Europe till my 
twenty-eighth year without having learned 
something of the world’s ways, and among 
them I had acquired the power of a proud 
self-control that promised to serve me well in 
my intercourse with Christine. So I thought, 
when, after dinner, Lindsay and Christine and 
myself walked up and down the heavy battle- 
ments that surrounded a portion of the castel- 
lated building. I stood by her side speaking 
with enthusiasm of the Rhine, on whose banks 
nearly allmy youth had been spent. Sud- 
denly interrupting me, she said, earnestly: 

“ And you love Germany ?” 

“Love it!” L exclaimed, with more emotion 
than I had intended, “ it has been my mother, 
my sister, and my brother. Why should I not 
love it?” 

“And yet you have a Scotch face, Mr. 
Standish, for all your German education and 
your English name.” 

I knew that, coming from her, those words 
wereacompliment. Though they pleased me, 
I could not resist saying: 
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“ And your face is not Scotch, Miss Lind- 
say. It is almost Andalusian.” 

have always regretted it,” she said, in a 
frank voice. “ Actually, when I was a child I 
have cried myself to sleep thinking that I had 
such a gipsey face, with never a feature or 
look like our clan.” 

I looked full at her. 

“ Did no prophecy of your future woman- 
hood tell you how amply nature would repay 
you?” I asked. 

She lowered her eyes with a look something 
like surprised disdain, and that seemed to say: 

“You must not use compliments with me.” 

Though she looked so, still I did not believe 
I had made a mistake in speaking thus to her. 
llooked off toward the mountains; they rose 
enveloped in-a gray vapor, severe and eyrie 
in the autumn atmosphere. Far off, only just 
visible, and seeming to be close by the hills, I 
could just see the heavy outline of a mansion, 
large and grand as the one whose roof had 
sheltered me. 

“You have a neighboring estate, Miss Lind- 
say; I was not aware of any manorial house 
near you. Is it deserted, or shall I be likely 
to see its inhabitants ?” 

Ashade of some kind came to Christine’s 
forehead. : 

“It is inhabited, but it is not probable that 
you will see the people.” 

Mr. Lindsay, who had been absently walk- 
ing back and forth by us, paused, hearing his 
daughter’s words. I should hardly have re- 
cognized his face, looking at it then ;—heavily 
knit by sinister lines of hate, it was turned 
toward the distant turrets. Finally he turned 
to me and said: 

“ You are a stranger and do not know what 
all the country-side well kens here,—that for 
generations back the Drummond and Lindsay 
clan have been at deadly feud. There is not 
even the show of courtesy between us. Our 
hate is as deadly as that you may have heard 
can exist between Highland chiefs. Yonder 
walls hold Rob Drummond’s dear ones, even 
as these walls hold mine; but between us cold 
steel is drawn.” 

1 could not help shuddering as I heard his 
words, and looked at him as he spoke them. 

“Guelph and Ghibbeline were not more 
fierce,” Christing said, with a thrill of some- 
thing like vengeance in her voice. Her face 
was flushed, and her eyes smouldering with 
fire. Glorious goddess of some exalted fury! 
Some Southern Adrastrea newly risen to 
aveuge her family’s wrongs. 
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Unconsciously I imbibed a dislike for the 
Drummonds. Two days agoI should have 
scorned myself for becoming so prejudiced. 
Lindsay unbent his royal brows and sauntered 
away. I remained by Christine’s side, leaning 
over the railing and looking absently at the 

. undefined massiveness of the Drummonds’ 
home. Suddenly a light hand touched my 
arm, and looking round I saw the pale face 
and slender figure of Margaret. 

“ You were admiring our Scotch scenery, 
were you not, Mr. Standish ?” she asked, her 
own eyes resting with a lingering look on the 
Drummond house. 

“No,—pardon me, but I was looking at 
yonder mansion.” 

Margaret’s face became a shade paler; with 
a gesture of infinite tenderness, Christine 
placed her arm around her sister and drew 
her close to her. She said, with the appear- 
ance of a desire to change the conversation: 

“ When Mr. Standish has lived a year in 
Scotland, I prophesy he shall discard Germany 
for her.” 

Christine looked up at me with a calm, gay 
face as she spoke. I was yet wondering what 
had caused the strange emotion of Margaret, 
so different a demonstration from that shown 
by her sister or father. After a little desulto- 
ry conversation I left the two sisters together 
and wandered away over the grounds, think- 
ing vaguely but strongly of the family into 
whose society I was thrown. There was that 
in the atmosphere of the place which awakened 
an interest powerful and peculiar. 

I chatted with many of the servants, and 
did I let drop a word of the next estate, their 
faces lowered with hate, the feudal hatred of 
ages gone by—the clannish feeling which 
years cannot wipe out. Before three weeks 
had passed, though no word had been said, I 
felt that I belonged by blood and by affection 
to the Lindsays. To Christine Lindsay my 
life poured its best, its only libation. Did she 
accept it, then earth offered no greater bless- 
ing; did she refuse, I should henceforth dread 
no more fearful destiny. Close fastened down 
I kept these thoughts, for I would not boyish- 
ly reveal to her her dominion, that she might 
insolently or lightly queen it over her vassal. 

“ Deep in visions of future glory,” she said, 
as I stood by the window where I: had first 
seen her, and thought of ‘her and my love. 

I turned to reply. She was coming from 
the hall with that graceful, commanding step 
which, if nothing else had told, would have 
showed that no plebeian blood flowed in her 
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veins. She paused by my side. All my pulses 
beat high and strong as the folds of her dress 
swept against me, as I detected the faint per- 
fume about her. I looked at her with eyes 
too full of my soul; I said: 

“I was dreaming visions of future hap- 
piness.” 

Something about me warned her not to con- 
tinue that subject. She stood with bent head, 
from time to time smelling daintily of a fra- 
grant blossom she held. As she curved her 
neck, for the first time I saw the gleam of a 
thread of gold, a fine red gold, running round 
her neck. 

“Miss Lindsay,” I said, “your chain re- 
minds me of Venetian jewelry. Do you in- 
dulge in tastes so Southern ?” 

She drew the chain up so that it was fully 
visible. There was a small ebony Maltese 
cross attached, on which was raised in gold 
the arms of her family. 

“It is a Venetian chain, end hes been our 
family more than two hundred years.” She 
caressed the cross with her fingers as she 
spoke. 

“Do you always wear it?” I asked. © 

“T never wore it: till I came of age. Then 
my father took it from his neck and had it 
soldered on to mine. You see there is no 
particular fastening.” 

“I suppose there is something peculiar 
about it—even more than the fact of being an 
heir-loom,” I said. “Am I too curious?” 

“No; there is no secret; I will tell you all 
there is. When the heir or heiress of the 
Lindsays is of age, this chain is fastened round 
the neck; but no one can ever wear it who has 
not first sworn eternal enmity to the Drum- 
monds.” 

“ Ah!” I cried, without being able to re- 
press a strange shudder. 

Her voice changed to a softer tone, with a 
vibration of pity in it. 

“ My poor sister! , It is well that she is not 
the heiress, for she never could have worn the 
Lindsay chain. Mr. Standish, you have not 
yet guessed the great sorrow of our house. 
Our dear, our perfect Margaret loves, hope- 
lessly and forever,—and the man she loves is 
young Rob Drummond.” 

I listened with intense interest. Now I 
could interpret the expressions of Margaret’s 
face which had hitherto been so untranslatable. 

“ And he ?” I said. 

Christine replied, in a hard voice: 

“He! He loves her—he could not help it.” 


“Then, by Heaven, I would marry her!” I 


cried, forgetting at that moment everything 
but the absorbing happiness of the idea that 
did Christine Lindsay love me, no power 
should prevent my possession. 

She looked for a moment into my blazing 
eyes. The expression there caused her face 
to flush, her lips for one moment to tremble. 
Tn that instant she must have read my soul in 
all its flaming hieroglyphics of passion and 
love. Repenting instantly, I turned to the 
window fora moment, and when next she 


looked at me she saw only the unruffled exte- . 


rior of a man of the world, 

A month of my sojourn with the Lindsays 
had already passed away. I disliked to look 
forward to the time when J ought to return 
to Edinburgh—in two short weeks. Resolv- 
ing that before I went I would learn what 
there was in Christine’s heart for me, I still 
dreaded, though not without a daring hope, 
that she might bless me. 

Thinking of this, I sat one morning in Mar- 
garet’s private sitting-room. The lame girl 
sat at a table opposite me, with portfolio be- 
fore her, and we were looking at her sketches 
and idly discussing their merits. Christine 
had gone on some expedition with her father 
and mother. Margaret handed me a crayon 
head of a young man, remarking, as she did 
80:, 

“ That is one of Christine’s drawings; some- 
thing she did when she was in Edinburgh.” 

The patient, sweet blue eyes were fixed 
upon me as she spoke. Though my fingers 
grew cold with suspicion, I am confident my 
face did not change. I might have known 
Christine had been in Edinburgh, but I had 
never heard it mentioned befure. I looked at 
the face she had sketched—a face of manly 
splendor and beauty—a bewildering face, dark 


and bewitching even as Christine’s was. I , 


laid the paper down. 

“ Did your sister spend much time in Edin- 
burgh?” I asked. 

“She was educated there. She passed the 
five years immediately preceding her majority 
there.” 

“ And she is now—” 

“ She is now twenty-two. So you see I have 
but just recovered her,” she said. 

“T perceive you are thankful. You must 
have been lonely,” I returned. “And this 
crayon is probably the head of some favored 
lover,” I continued, taking up the picture 


again. 
Margaret’s face looked slightly anxious. 
“ Not precisely a favored lover,” she said, 
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“though I am afraid she encouraged him 
more than she ought; and he was distractedly 
in love with her. I am very sorry that she is 
inclined to be too kind to some of her gentle- 
man friends.” 

Ah, me! Most kind had Christine been to 
me of late. Must I take this kind warning 
from one who should know the heart of her 
sister? I met the gaze of Margaret’s eyes; I 
could not mistake that expression. She spoke 
again, and her vgice was almost tender with 
its sympathy. 

“Mr. Standish, you love my sister.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

A moment’s silence, then she said: 

“Tt is with sorrow, I confess, that, almost 
from a child, Christine has been too kind, too 
attractive. She has tried to please, and only 
that she might conquer. I cannot tell you 
how many men have gone from her more un- 
happy than they ever were before. It is her 
only fault, but she will persist in it.” 

“Tn short,” I said, bitterly, “she is without 
heart, and a coquette, Nevertheless, I love 
her, and some time I shall tell her so—unless, 
indeed, you know without doubt that it would 
be useless for me so to humiliate myself.” 

Margaret played nervously with her draw- 


“T assure you I know nothing whatever of 
her feeling toward you. She is not heartless, 
—never was sister more true and tender, never 
daughter more loyal and devoted. Ilike you, 
Mr. Standish. I would save you from so se- 
vere a disappointment. Ask for her love if 
you wish—you may receive it. I do not sup- 
pose she is incapable of love; only try to pre- 
pare yourself for arefusal. She seems to have 
no idea of the pain she inflicts. I sincerely 
hope you may be successful.” 

I arose and extended my hand to Margaret. 
Her own sorrows had made her gentle with 
those of others. 

“You are very good to me,” I said, not 
ashamed of the quiver in my voice. “Let 


whatever may happen, I shall always remem- 


ber you as a brother thinks of a sister.” 

Tleft her, and in the drawing-room met 
Christine, who had just returned. She bowed 
and smiled at me with her eyes. That was all 
the time I saw her that day, for business called 
me to Aberdeen. 

It was getting dusky the next night when I 
returned, having been detained longer than I 
had expected. Though it was December, 
there had been no snow that had remained on 


the ground. My horse's hoofs rang sharply 


on the frozen earth. The evening was fast 
settling down over heath and mountain; it 
was not moonlight, but the stars shone with 
the clear, scintillating radiance peculiar to 


them in a cold atmosphere. I was within a 


mile of Mr. Lindsay's, and was just passing 
the entrance to a place called Glen-darroch, a 
wild spot which I had not yet explored, when 
a dog rushed out at me and barked furiously. 
My horse jumped and reared, but at last I 
succeeded in making him stand quietly. My 
pulses had bounded “with sudden fury, for I 
had recognized the dog. It was Christine’s 
Benan, a great shepherd dog who invariably 
followed her whenever she went away alone. 
He stook barking entreatingly at the entrance 
of the way. 

Without any hesitation I turned my horse 
into the narrow path; the dog walked on be- 
fore, turning his head every moment to see if 
I followed him. The path was rough and 
winding, and the bare limbs brushed my head 
and clutched roughiy at me. I hardly thought 
of it then, for my mind was full of the thought 
of finding Christine up here alone, and per- 
haps in danger. The stars glinted through 
the trees, but I could only just see the dog 
close to my horse’s head. I did not take my 
eyes off him, but it seemed to me I heard 
every movement among the trees,—the dis- 
tant hooting of some dismal owl, the sough- 
ing of a low breeze in the tree-tops, the gentle 
creaking of the boughs, and the crackling of 
the twigs under the horse’s feet. Suddenly 
my horse gave a shrill neigh and stood still. 
The dog turned back inquiringly. From the 
gloom of a treea little in advance, there came 
an answering neigh, then a stamping of feet. 
I sprang from my horse and led him to the 
source of the sound. It was Christine’s black 
horse tied to a bough, and impatient to be 
gone. I saw thatI could go no further on 
horseback, so I tied my horse near by, then 
turned to the dog who stood wistfully eyeing 
me. 

“Now find her, Benan,” I said, and he 
turned into a little path that wound like a 
ribbon up the rocky sides of a mountain. 
Sometimes it led close to the brink of a rag- 


ged, gaping chasm, and the stones my feet 
loosened rattled hollowly afar down. I grew 
horribly impatient at the slowness with which 
I was obliged to go. Carefully feeling along 
after the dog, it appeared that I should never 
reach his mistress. Turning off into a branch 
path, the dog bounded on to a little grassy 
knoll, and a voice said: 
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“ Good Benan! you did not desert me.” 

How that voice thrilled me. My fingers 
tingled with my climbing and my emotion, 
I sprang forward and saw Christine lying on a 
bed of shrivelled heather, her riding-hat off, 


and her riding-sacque doubled up under her - 


head for a pillow. Benan was now whisking 
and writhing with joy. I came nearer and 
knelt down by her. 

“Mr. Standish!” she cried,and turned away 
her face. 

“Do you mean to kill me by thus wander- 
ing off at night?” I exclaimed, taking her 
cold hands in mine, and hardly daring to ask 
her why she was here, without the power to 
move. 

She withdrew her hands, and even in the 
dusk I could see a spasm of pain cross her 
face. 

“ What have you done? Are you ill?” 

“QO, you make me suffer, Christine,” I said, 
not realizing how much there Was in my voice 
and words, She turned her eyes to mine. I 
1emember now with a return of that intense 
delight, how her eyes glowed upon me with 
softened, painful splendor. 

“T have only met with a little accident,” 
she said. “ I was adventurous enough to wish 
to explore this glen with Benan. Unfortu- 
nately I slipped and sprained my ankle, that’s 
all. Ifit had not been for that, I should have 
been at home before dark. I thought you 
were in Aberdeen.” 

Unspeakably relieved that nothing worse 
had happened to her, I answered, thankfully : 

“T have been there, and fortunately was 
just returning when Isaw your dog. Some 
thought from Heaven must have prompted my 
delay in Aberdeen. Let me raise your head 
more comfortably until I have recovered some- 
what from this tremor occasioned by my climb- 
ing. Do you know my nerves were so tense 
by the thought of your danger that now they 
vibrate so that I can hardly hold myself quiet. 
It is a new sensation for me.” 

I sat down on the heath and carefully raised 
her head to my shoulder. It gave her pain, I 
knew; but her position would be much more 
comfortable. Sitting there, with that proud 
head on my breast, those soft hands lying on 
mine, I felt that Glen-darroch would be blessed 
by me forevermore. Did she exult in her 
power over me? I had not at first thought 
of Margaret’s words, so rejoiced had I been 
at finding her. Now they came over me like 
the shadowing of a delightful dream. 

“ Christine,” I said,“now before I carry 
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you down the glen, I wish to have the assur- 
ance that I shall carry my future wife, the 
woman who loves me. Shall 1?” 

She must have felt my heart beat. I could 
hardly speak; and my voice sounded con- 
strained and cold. I bent down my face; my 
lips touched her forehead. That touch un- 
loosed the passion of my soul and flooded my 
voice with it. I murmured: 

“You love me—you cannot help it—for 
Heaven only knows how much I love you.” 

“O, Standish!” she whisp@red. 

She raised one hand to my face, and passed 
her fingers softly over my forehead, my eyes 
and my lips. 

“ But you have not yet told me,” I said, the 
fiend of doubt still lingering, even with the 
ardor of that moment. 

“ Must I tell you?” she asked—“ tell you 
that which I have never yet told any man?” 

“You must,” I said, imperiously,—uncon- 
sciously to myself. I was growing stern. 

“Ah, now you command,” she sighed. 
“ Well, then, Mr. Standish, my ankle pains me 
very much, I ought to be carried home as 
soon as possible. It will grow more and more 
swollen.” 

I crushed together the hands that were ly- 
ing on mine. 

“Tell me quick!” I cried. “ Your pain is 
nothing to mine. This is not a scene for a 
coquette; itis for life or death. Christine, 
answer me—say that you love me.” 

“TI never saw anybody woo so strangely,” 
she said. “You have wounded my hands; I 
feel the blood trickling from the finger where 
I wear my ring. Mr. Standish, you have cut 
my finger with my amethyst.” 

I dropped her hand. 

“O, God!” I cried, in an agony greater 
than I had ever known before. Then I be- 
came silent. There was no more for me to 
say. 

After a moment, she said: 

“ Please raise my head a little higher.” 

I did so, with steady hand. I did not trem- 
ble now, and my eyes burnt with a dry pain. 
She slipped her arm round my neck and 
brought her face close to mine. I turned my 
head away; it was too maddening. 

“Shall I tell you how I love you?” she 
said, just above a whisper. 

I looked down at her—at her lips that had 
just said those words. I listened, and she 
said: 

“T love you gloriously—with all my life— 
with every breath. I love you ‘ fast and true.’ 
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I love you tenderly, sweetly; for I pray to 
God for you, Standish!” 

O, the inexpressible sweetness of her tone 
and her words! My lips pressed closely to 
her soft mouth; my soul and hers seemed 
fusing together. Tears dropped from my eyes 
that burned no longer. I thanked Heaven 
most fervently. I could not speak. We sat 
in silence, her breath sighing over my lips, 
her arm still across my shoulders. At length 
she started from her position; she again re- 
membered her ankle. 

“T must take you home. I have kept you 
too long. Shall you think me a tyrant?” 

I agaio lifted her face to my lips. 

“If you are, you are my tyrant,” she said. 

I laid her back carefully on her heath pil- 
low, and rose to my feet. 

“ Before we start,” I said, “I must put my 
ring on your finger. It will hold you to me. 
I dare you to love any other man after having 
loved me.” 

“Love is eternal, and admits of but one 
object,” she said. “That is all the feeling 
that I call love.” 

“ Always mine,” I whispered, as I placed 
my ruby on her finger. It burnt with a dark 
glow, like a drop of newly shed blood—like 
the drops of her blood my harshness had 
drawn. 

Slowly I carried her down the glen, and out 
to the entrance. There I was obliged to leave 
her in care of Benan, while I went to the 
house for a litter, for she could go no further 
in that way, with no rest for her foot. As I 
drew my hand back from arranging her head 
my fingers caught in the chain about her neck. 
It snapped apart, and the cross fell to the 
ground. She raised her hands to it with a 
motion something like terror. 

“ Why is it you who have broken it?” she 
exclaimed. 

“If I had broken a fetter of hate I should 
be glad,” I said. 

“That is impossible,” was her reply. 

am‘very sorry,” I continued. “Let me 
take the chain and cross; it shall be safe.” 

I galloped quickly to the house and return- 
ed with Lindsay and two servants. When I 
again: reached the house I found a messenger 
for me from Edinburgh. He camé post haste 
from my patron who had arrived there ill,and 
who wished me to start for that city the mo- 
ment I learned the courier's message. 

I wrote a few words to Christine, and de- 
livered the note, together with the cross and 
chain, to her father. Then I set out for Edin- 
5 


burgh, feeling something almost like despair 
that I was compelled to leave Christine so 
soon. 

* * * * 


My stars of joy have set, and in the dark- 
ness I write what little more I have to tell. 
John Standish, my benefactor, died after I had 
been a month in Edinburgh. On his death- 
bed he told me a story that gave me only 
gloom and horror for aheritage. With papers 
proving the truth of his words, I went back 
to the home of the Lindsays. Christine had 
recovered, and greeted me with such lumin- 
ous eyes, that I believed them instead of the 
courteous words she offered me before: the 
family. I asked for an interview with her, 
and she conducted me to the library. 

“It is you who have been ill,” she said, as I 
sat down beside her. 

“No; I am well—but I have something to 
tell you,” I said. “I want you in my arms— 
I want you close to me, or I may not be able 
to tell it.” 

I drew her to me. Her face seemed gradu- 
ally assuming the look of pain that must show 
in my face. 

“ You know we love each other,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered, a shudder making 
her voice tremble. “ That is a truth forever.” 

“Do you remember that I have mentioned 
that Mr. Standish is only my adopted father, 
and that I never knew anything concerning 
my own parents ?” I commenced. 

“ Yes; you have spoken of it several times. 
You loved him as though he had been really 
your father.” 

_ “T could not have loved him better,” I re- 
turned, and then continued—* I suppose you 
know, though I was ignorant of it till lately, 
that your neighbor Rob Drummond many 
years ago lost a little child, his second soa. 
They supposed it was drowned, but they never 
knew, and never heard from him afterward. 
You have heard of that?” 

Christine’s face was becoming as pale as the 
linen collar below it. 

“ Yes, I have heard of that; my father told 
me.” 

“The child, just beginning to walk, had, on 
an expedition which its nurse carried it, some- 
how got to the river’s edge and tum)led in. 
It did not drown, but was picked up by some 
sailors whose ship lay at Aberdeen, and who 
had rowed up the Dee on a pleasure excur- 
sion. They carried it to their ship which 
sailed away an hour after. John Standish, a 
wealthy man, of intellect and benevolence, 
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was on board the ship. He adopted the child 
and carried it to Germany with him. There 
the child grew to be aman. The man came 
to Scotland, he saw you—O, Christine! I love 
you, and I am Angus Drummond!” 

Had I killed the woman’ of my love? She 
sat stillin my arms; she did not speak or 
look up. Her eyes were fixed on the air—she 
did not look astonished or disappointed—only 
frozen. 

“ Christine!” I cried, “at one word from 
you I shall throw the proofs into the fire, and 
I shall never speak of this again. No human 
being but you and I shall know it: You do 
not know how horribly I have been tempted 
to keep this from you, but my honor would 
not allow it.” I took the papers from my 
pocket. “Now, Christine, say that I may 
burn these.” 

A fiery despair came to her eyes; she put 
one hand on my arm, the other she raised to 
her neck. I saw the gleam of cross and gold. 

“Thave a chain to, wear,” she said,in a 
hollow voice. 

I let fall the papers, I held out my arms to 
her. She clung close, she sobbed the dry, 
tearless sobs of wordless pain. 

“ We are accursed!” she said. “ My sister 
loves, and I too, lovea Drummond. Will God 

never have mercy ?” 

“You shall marry me,” I said, feeling that 
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I never could leave her, never could let her 
go from my arms. 

“T cannot!” 

“You do not love me,” I was cruel enough 
to say. 

“Standish, I love you; I shall not marry 
you—it is sacrilege—it is impious. You are 
a man—you can drive your disappointment 
from you; but I—my love will live always 
with me.” An ineffable smile came to her 
face. “It is sweet to have loved you, Stand- 
ish. I am not sorry.” 

I stood with her in my arms, the next mo- 
ment to leave her forever. She kissed me. 

“T shall always wear your ring,” she said, 
“and when I die I will ask that it be sent 
back to you.” 

An instant more of the anguish of love, of 
the torture of parting, and I was riding over 
the moor. 

That night was two years ago, and I have 
not heard one word from the Lindsays. I 
sent the proofs of my birth to the Drum- 
monds, telling them that I had a fortune of 
my own, and should reside abroad. I could 
not listen to their appeals to return. They 
did not know how I was exiled from the land 
of my birth—that I wandered a pilgrim of 
love. Here in Venice I roam aimlessly, but 
many sweet thoughts come to me; for every 
hour I miss my ruby ring from my finger. 


+ 


Ah, what is life! a varied scene 
Of pleasure and of pain; 

Of hopes and joys that cheer to-day, 

To-morrow fly again. 


Now, o’er the landscape of our life, 
Hope sheds a genial ray ; 

The sun of love unclouded shines, 

And all is glorious day. 


Now, gloomy clouds of sorrow dark 
The landscape once so bright; 

And not one star of gladness cheers 

The soul’s dark, dreary night. 


Now, calmly flows the tide of life 
Adown the stream of time, 

And all along its banks, bright flowers 

And vines in beauty climb. 


LIFE. 


Now, threatening storms how! o'er its wave, 
Its billows, foaming, soar, 

And in their maddened fury, lash 
And desolate the shore. 


To-day, the heart beats quick with joy, 
And life seems gay and sweet; 

The earth seems fair. and lavishly j 

Casts pleasures at our feet. 


To-morrow, gloom is in the soul— 
Life seems a dreary waste ; 

Earth smiles not—fled are all the joys 
But yesterday we traced. 


All, all is change—a varied scene 

Of pléasure and of pain; 
Of hopes and joys that cheer to-day, 
To-morrow, fly again. 
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Dahlias. 

Of this beautiful plant there is an endless variety ; 
they are originally a native of Mexico, where they 
grow in great quantities. They were introduced 
into England in 1806, and were cultivated for some 
time before any of the double varieties were ob- 
tained, which is done by raising from seed. They 
generally produce seed, which is sown and treated 
as other annuals, generally flowering the first sea- 
son; but you cannot judge of the quality of a fine 
flower until the second year; sometimes those which 
produce single or semi-double flowers the first sea- 
son will give five double ones the second: The 
enthusiasm of florists has now brought this flower 
to perfection in symmetry, and it forms an indis- 
pensable requisite to our flower gardens in the fall 
months. There are all shades of color, excepting 
a pure blue, from a snowy whiteness, down to a 
maroon black. They are also propagated by di- 
viding the roots, and by cuttings from the young 
shoots, which is the method employed to increase 
the double varieties. The froper time to plant the 
wots is the beginning of May, and the plants about 
the twentieth; they will grow and thrive in any 
common garden soil, but are much finer when cul- 
tivated in fresh loam enriched by rotted stable ma- 
pure and guano. When you plant them it is neces- 
sary to place a good strong stake to each, and, as 
they advance in growth, tie them up to it, to pre- 
vent their being broken off by the wind. The 
dahlias vary in height from two to eight feet, so 
that when they are planted it is necessary to pro- 
portion the stake to the height of the plant, for it 
looks very awkward to see a low growing plant 
with a tall stake. Through the summer, should 
the weather prove dry, it will increase their flowers 
materially to water your plants every evening. 


Hyacinths. 

Continue to defend the beds of the more curious 
hyacinths, yet in full blow, either by boards or by 
mats laid occasionally on hoops placed archwise 
over the beds for their support. These should be 
laid on every day, when the sun shines powerfully, 
about nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and taken 
off at four or five in the afternoon. When hya- 
cinths are past flower, let them always be fully ex- 
posed to the weather, except in very heavy tor- 
Tents of rain, from which they should be carefully 
protected. 
Anemones, 

Gentle and moderate waterings will be necessary 
for anemones, during their period of flowering, as 
well as for ranunculuses; the blossoms and petals of 
the former are of a more soft and flexible texture 
than those of the latter, and are consequently more 
liable to receive injury from high winds and heavy 
Trains; their colors soon fade when exposed to a 
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strong sun; it is, therefore, equally necessary to 
shade and shelter them whilst in bloom, in ordef 
to prolong the extreme beauty of their flowers. 


Autumn Flowering Bulbs. 

The autumnal crocosus, amaryllises, and colchi- 
cums, should be taken up as soon as their leaves 
decay, their offsets separated, and all replanted 
again before the end of July: they are by no means 
to be kept longer out of the ground, as that would 
prevent their flowering in due perfection in autumn, 
which is their proper season. 


Propagating Double Scarlet Lychnis. 

This beautiful flowering plant may be propa- 
gated & cuttings of the stalks, as well as at an 
earlier period by slips from the root. Towards the 
latter end of the month, let some of the young 
flower-stalks be cut into lengths of six or seven 
inches, and planted in a shady border of rich light 


. earth, leaving one or two joints of each cutting 


above ground; close the earth well about them, 
water them gently, and if bell or hand-glasses are 
placed over them, their rooting will be greatly 
facilitated thereby. 

The Hesperis Matronalis, or Garden-Rocket. 

The double white, and double purple varieties of 
the garden-rocket are extremely beautiful and fra- 
grant. It is perfectly hardy, and may be culti- 
vated at this season, as directed for the double 
scarlet lychnis, or by slips or offsets-from the root, 
taken off and planted either in spring or autumn; 
it does not prosper well except when annually 
slipped or propagated by offsets; for the old roots 
are very subject to decay, especially the double va- 
rieties; the single sorts are much more permanent 
and easy of culture. The ladies of Europe are ex- 
tremely fond of it, whence it obtained the name of 
dame’s-violet, or queen's gilly flower. 

Annual Flower-Seeds, 

All the varieties of annual flower-seeds that are 
capable of bearing the open air, and of arriving 
at perfection in our climates, may be sown with 
good success. Let the beds or patches be frequently 
watered in dry weather, both before and after the 
plants appear; and when they have been up a few 
weeks, let all the large growing kinds be thinned 
where they have risen too thick, observing to trans- 
plant into other places where wanted some of the 
best you pull up of the kinds that succeed in that way. 


Weeds. 

More than ordinary care should be taken, to keep 
all your beds and borders fiee from weeds, but 
more especially those in which small seedlings are 
growing. 


Gum Arabic Starch. 

+ Take two ounces of gum arabic powder, put it 
into a pitcher, and pour on it a pint or more of 
boiling water (according to the degree of strength 
you desire), and then, having covered it, let it set 
all night. In the mogning pour it carefully from the 
dregs into a bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. 
A tablespoonful of gum water stirred into a pint of 
starch, that has been made in the usual manner, 
will give always (whether the material be white, 
black, or printed) a look of newness, when nothing 
else can restore it after washing. It is also good, 
much diluted, for thin white muslin and bobinet. 


Bread. 

Three quarts of flour; half a cup of yeast; one 
table-spoonful of salt; warm water enough to make 
it into dough. Knead this until it is perfectly 
smooth. Be sure to get all the flour off the sides 
of the pan; set it in a warm place to rise at night; 
in the morning knead the dough well, divide it into 
two loaves, put it into the pans, set it in a warm 
place to rise about an hour. Bake it in a tolerably 
hot oven about three-quarters of an hour. A pint 
of Indian meal, scalded, and mixed in with the 
flour, is by some persons considered an improve- 
ment, but it will require one hour to bake. 


Yeast. 

One handful of hops, boiled half an hour in two 
quarts of water; ten good potatoes, boiled half an 
hour, and mashed very fine. Strain the water from 
the hops on to the potatoes, very hot; stir in two 
table-spoonfuls of salt, and one pint of flour; set it 
to cool. When lukewarm add one pint of brewer's 
yeast, and let it rise six hours. Strain all through 
a cullender or sieve; put intoa stone jug stopped 
tight. It will keep three weeks in winter, and one 
week in summer. 


Graham Bread. 

Four quarts of unbolted wheat, a teacupful of 
good yeast, half a cup of molasses, and one table; 
spoonful of salt, mixed with warm water enough 
to make a stiff dough ; let it rise six or eight hours; 
wet your hands in cold water to put it into the pans; 
let it rise in the pans an hour, or until it rises an 
inch; bake about two hours, It should be very 
well baked. 

Biscuit. 

Two quarts of flour; two ounces of butter; half 
a pint of boiling water; one teaspoonful of salt; a 
pint of cold milk; balf a cup of yeast; mix this 
well together with the hands, and set it to rise over 
night; in the morning dissolve a teaspoonful of 
saleratus in a little water, and mix it well into the 
dough; roll it, on a bread-board, about an inch 
thick; cut it into small biscuits, and bake them 
twenty minutes. 
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Raising Bread. 

All kinds of raised bread or cake rise much 
quicker in @ kitchen in the daytime, when the 
kitchen is warm, than at night, when the fire is 
out. Therefore, five or six hours in the day are 
equal totwelve at night. In winter anything made 
with yeast should be made early in the evening 
that it may get started to rise before the kitchen is 
cold. 


A stuffed Beefsteak. 

Prepare a dressing of bread scalded soft and 
mixed with plenty of butter. and a little pepper 
and salt. Lay it upon one side of a round of steak, 
cover with the other, and baste it down with needle 
and thread. ‘alt and pepper the outside of the 
steak, and place in a dripping pan with half an 
inch of water. When baked brown on one side, 
turn and bake the other. 

Brown Bread. 

Two quarts of Indiatt meal; one large spoonfu 
of salt; half a teacupful of yeast; half a cup of 
molasses; mix it with as warm water as the hands 
will bear; butter deep pans; wet the hands with 
cold water to put it in; set it to rise one hour. 
Bake it in a hot oven four or five hours; if baked 
in a brick oven, it is best to keep it in the oven all 


night. 


Corn Bread. 

One quart of milk; two eggs; one piece of but- 
ter the size of an egg; half a teacup of white 
sugar; a little salt; two teaspoonfuls of cream- 
tartar; one teaspoonful of soda; half Indian meal, 
half flour enough to make a thick batter. Fill 
yonr pans about half full, and bake it twenty 
minutes. 


Third Bread. 

One pint of rye meal; one pint of Indian: meal; 
one pint of wheat flour; half a cup of yeast; mix 
it up with warm water into a stiff dough; set it to 
rise eight hours. Bake it either in loaves or bis- 
cuit. Wet the hands in cold water to put it into 
the pans. Bake in a hot oven forty minutes. 


Boda Biscuit. 

Two quarts of flour; four teaspoonfuls of cream- 
tartar, two of soda, one of salt—mixed into the 
flour when dry; then mix it with cold milk to 
dough; bake them in a quick oven about fifteen 
minutes. 

Short Biscuit. 

One quart of flour; a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter; a little boiling water to melt the butter; add 
milk enough to make a stiff dough; cut into small 
biscuits, aud bake them quick. 
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Water Muffins. 

To a quart of flour put in half a teacup of yeast; 
one table-spoonful of salt; warm water enough to 
make a thick batter; beat it together with a spoon; 
set it to rise eight hours; butter the muffin-rings; 
prepare the griddle as for buckwheat cakes. Set 
the rings on to the griddle, filling them half full of 
the batter; bake them about five minutes; then 
turn them with the rings, or bake them in the oven 
about fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Corn Meal Cakes. 

One quart of sour milk; one table-spoonful of 
saleratus, stirred ip until it froths; four eggs; one 
table-spoonful of salt; as much meal as will make 
a stiff batter; butter the pans; turn in the batter 
half an inch thick; bake it half an hour. 

Corn Cake. 

Take two cups of Indian meal; one cup of flour; 
two table-spoonfuls of molasses; one teaspoonful of 
soda; milk and water enough to make a batter that 
will turn into a baking pan; and bake half an hour. 
The above mixture, fried on a griddle as buck- 
wheat cakes are, is very nice. 

Corn Meal Cup-cake. 

One quart of Indian meal; one quart of sweet 
milk; one small cup of white sugar; two eggs; two 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, mixed into the dry 
meal; one teaspoonful of soda; one of salt; half a 
pint of flour. Baked in cups. 

Muffins. 

One quart of warm milk; a piece of butter about 
the size of an egg; four eggs; a table-spoonful of 
salt; one cup of yeast; flour enough to make a 
stiff batter; beat it up with a large spoon; put it to 
tive six hours; fill the rings half full; bake them 
about twenty minutes. 

Rye Cakes. 

Two cups of rye flour; one cup of warm milk; 
one teaspoonful of saleratus; half a teaspoonful of 
salt; four eggs; beat it lightly; fill the cups two- 
thirds full, and bake one hous 
Rice Waffles. 

A cup of rice boiled very soft, and mashed very 
fine; adda little four, and make the same as for 
waffiles with yeast. 

Sour Milk Biscuit. 

One quart of flour; a pint of sour milk; one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, mixed into the milk until it 
froths; stir it into the flour cold; mix it quick, and 
bake it in a quick oven. 


Boiled Veal. 

A fillet or shoulder of veal is very nice boiled; 
prepared the same as to roast. Boil three hours, 
ad serve with celery or oyster sauce. 
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Buckwheat Cakes. 

One Quart of buckwheat flour; half a cup of 
yeast; atable-spoonful of salt; warm water enough 
to make a batter, not very thick; beat it well with 
a large spoon, and set it to rise about eight hours; 
heat the griddle, and rub it hard with a coarse 
cloth; have a piece of pork about four inches 
square on a fork; rub the griddle with it; and 
turn the batter on in small cakes while hot. 


Bread Griddle-Cakes with Water. 

Soak pieces of stale bread in cold water until . 
quite soft; turn them into a sieve, and drain out 
all the water; then rub the bread through a cul- 
lender. To about a quart of this add three eggs, 
a little salt, and as much milk as will make a thick 
batter; bake them on a griddle, and serve very 
hot. 

Rye Drop-Cakes. 

One quart of milk; two eggs; a piece of butter 
the size of an egg; half a teacupful of white sugar; 
two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar; one of soda; a 
spoonful of salt, and rye meal enough to make a 
batter; butter some small brown pans; fill them 
half full, and bake half an hour. 


Flannel Cakes. 

To two ounces of butter add a pint of hot milk 
to melt it; a pint of cold milk; five eggs; flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; one teaspoonful of 
salt; two table-spoonfuls of yeast; set it in a warm 
place about three hours; butter the griddle, and 
pour on the batter in small cakes. 


Waffies. 

Four eggs to a quart of milk; a quarter of a 
pound of butter; a little salt; flour to make a bat- 
ter not very thick; heat and butter the irons well; 
fill them, and bake them very quickly. If for tea, 
grate ona little nutmeg and sugar; if for break- 
fast, only butter them. 

Bread Griddle Cakes with Milk, 

Soak pieces of stale bread in milk until they 
are soft; strain them through a coarse sieve or cul- 
lender; season it with.a little salt, sugar and spice ; 
put four eggs to a pint of milk, and as much bread 
as will make a thick batter; bake them on a grid- 
die the same as buckwheat. 

Waffles with Yeast. 

One quart of warm milk; an ounce of butter; 
three eggs; one gill of good yeast; one table- 
spoonful of salt, and flour enough to make a stiff 
batter; set it to rise six hours, or over night; but- 
ter the irons well, bake quickly, and serve hot. 
Rice Cakes. ‘ 

Boil a cup of rice very soft; mash it fine; add a 
pint of milk and three eggs; stir in a little flour; 
butter the griddle, and turn on the batter in small 
cakes. Served with a little nutmeg and fine sugar. 
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Some interesting Facts. 

The air we breathe contains five grains of water 
to each cubic foot of its bulk. The potatoes and 
turnips which are boiled for our dinner, have, in 
their raw state, the one 75 per cent., the other 90 
per cent. of water. If a man weighing ten stone 
were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, seven and 
a half stone of water would ran out, and only two 
and a half of dry residue remain. A man is, 
chemically speaking, forty-five pounds of carbon 
and nitrogen, diffused through five and a half 
pailsful of water. In plants we find water thus 
mingling no less wonderfully. A sunflower evap- 
orates one and a quarter pints of water a day, and 
a cabbage about the same quantity. A wheat-plant 
exhales, in 172 days, about 100,000 grains of water. 
An acre of growing wheat, on this calculation, 
draws and passes out about ten tons of water per 
day. The sap of plants is the medium through 
which this mass of fluid is conveyed. It forms a 
delicate pump, up which the watery particles run 
with the rapidity of a swift stream. By the action 
of the sap, various properties may be cemmunicated 
to the growing plant. Timber in France, for in- 
stance, dyed by various colors being mixed with 
water, and poured over the roots of the tree. Dahlias 
are also colored by a similar process. 


The King of the Poor. - 

At Creto, a small town in the Tyrol, there exists 
the custom of choosing a king of the poor. The 
individual on whom this dignity is conferred is 
usually some honest, hardworking man, without 
debt, but also without any savings. The monarch 
in question having recently died, a popular festival 
took place on the nomination of his successor. The 
king elect was conveyed in an old cart to the spot 
where the ceremony of enthronization was to take 
place; there an old worm-eaten chair and table had 
been placed on a platform; the new sovereign was 
gravely placed there, and after being served with 
a@ very meagre repast, accompanied with some 
brandy, the last will of his predecessor, which was 
drawn up in humorous terms, was read aloud; he 
was then led, followed by a procession of people 
almost in rags, into all the liquor shops, where 
drink was given gratis. 

To remove a piece of Paper from a Glass 
Tumbler without touching the Glass. 
Take a piece of writing paper—a rather long 

strip—place it near the edge of the table, with 

about three or four inches projecting ovr the edge; 
place a glass tumbler\on the por ion of the paper 
remaining on the table, which may be four or five 
inches, or more. Now take hold with the left hand 
of the projecting portion of the paper, and with the 
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right hand strike « blow on that part of the paper 
just projecting over the edge of the table, when it 
will be found to come from under the tumbler with- 
out moving it in the least. A smart blow is re- 
quisite if a very large piece of paper is used. 


Facts concerning Ivory. 

England consumes 1,000,000 pounds of ivory an- 
nually, or the product of 3333 elephants. About 
4000 men are annually killed inthe elephant hunts. 
A tusk weighing 70 pounds is considered a first 
class one. A short time ago an American house 
cut up a tusk which was not less than nine feet in 
length and nine inches in diameter, and weighed 
800 pounds. In 1851 the same house sent over to 
the London Exhibition the largest piece of sawed 
ivory ever seen; it was 11 feet in length, and one 
foot broad. The dearest ivory is that which is used 
for billiard balls. Since the conquest of Algeria 
by France, the ivory trade has considerably in- 
creased in the north of Africa. The hippopotamus 
also yields ivory, which is much harder and less 
elastic than that of the aepemt, besides being of 
smaller dimensions. 


How Glass Chimneys were invented. 

Argand, the inventor of the famous lamp which 
bears his name, had been experimenting for some 
time in trying to incréase the light, but to no pur- 
pose. On the table before him lay the broken neck 
of an oil flask. This he took up carelessly and 
placed it, almost without thought, over the wick. 
A brilliant flame rewarded this act, and tbe hint 
was not lost on the experimentalist, who proceeded 
to put his discovery into practical operation at once. 
Curious. 

A sheep in Barnstable secuitly gave birth to two 
fine lambs, one of which was of the African hue. 
Mindfal of her noble origin and Spanish blood, the 
mother disdained te acknowledge her sable off- 
spring, and refused it all nourishment or care. In- 
deed, she bestowed upon it so many more hard 
knocks than love pats, that the poor thing actually 
died of starvation and il! treatment. 


Singular Sale. 

Aman named Phelps, who died at Salem, New 
London county, Conn., recently, by his own agree- 
ment, sold his body to a surgeon in Boston for 
$1000 dollars, the money to be appropriated to the 
use of his widowed mother, and his body to pur- 
poses of scientific investigation. His death was 
produced by an enormous tumor growing upon his 
back, larger than a bushel basket, and apparently 
nearly one hundred pounds in weight. It hed been 


growing for eight years. 
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Aerial Locomotion. 

A French gentleman has brought before the Pa- 
risian public a project for aerial locomotion between 
the Place dela Concorde and the Sorte de la Muette. 
According to this arrangement, the balloon will be 
held captive by means of a steel wire cable, run- 
ning over vertical pulleys at the point of departure 
and arrival. These so-called pulleys are really 
large cylinders or drums on which the rope is wound 
backwards and forwards by means of a steam en- 
gine. To the cable, which performs the functions 
of a locomotive, is fixed a line conducting the bal- 
loon; this is the general idea of a system which is 
said to have been experimented on with great suc- 
cess, employing small balloons. The projector 
proposes to carry 250 persons at each trip, from the 
Place de la Concorde to the Bois de Boulogne, or 
about 600,000 persons per year. 


Mother Cary’s Chickens. 

Mariners consider that the sight of a petrel pre- 
dicts a storm, and the reason for its appearance is 
thus given: “ Because petrels seem to repose in a 
common breeze; but upon the approach, or during 
the continuation of a gale, they surround a ship, 
and catch up the small animals which the agitated 
ocean brings near the surface, or any food that may 
be dropped from the vessel. Whisking like an ar- 
row through the deep valleys of the abyss, and 
darting away over the foam crest of some mountain 
wave, they attend the laboring bark in all her peril- 
ous course. When the storm subsides they retire 
to rest, and are no more seen. Our sailors have 
from very early times called these birds ‘ Mother 
Cary’s chickens.’ ” 

How to make a simple Galvanic Battery. 

Procure the bowls of six tobacco pipes, and stop 
up the holes left by breaking off the stems with 
sealing-wax. Place on the table six small glass 
tumblers, each an inch high, like those used by 
children as toys; place in each a cylinder of amal- 
gamated zinc; let a pipe-bowl rest in each cylinder, 
and place in every one a slip of thin platinum foil, 
one and a quarter inches long and half an inch 
wide, connected at the zinc cylinder by platinum 
wire; fill the pipe-bowls with nitric acid, and the 
tumblers with diluted sulphuric acid; and an ener- 
getic current of electricity will be set free, capable 
of decomposing water, igaiting wire, charcoal 
points, etc. 

Shocking. Fatality. 

A few months since a hundred persons sat down 
ata festive celebration in the Hartz mountains, 
where pork in various forms was the principal food. 
Of these, eighty persons are in their graves, and of 
the remainder the majority linger with a fearful 
malady. This strange event has led to the dis- 
covery that this food was charged with flesh worms 
in all stages of development, or trichinal, found in 


the muscular tisfues of the survivors, and traced 
to the pork. These flesh worms are not killed by 


ordinary cooking, and multiply rapidly by thou- 
sands. 


Singular Case of Suicid 

A French physician has published the case of a 
woman, aged 26, who being in prison, and dreading 
to be brought to trial, resolved to destroy herself. 
This she accomplished by thrusting about thirty 
pins and needles in her chest in the region of the 
heart. She introduced them with great gentleness, 
and used to press them inwards with the aid of her 
prayer-book. She died on the day preceding her 
trial. On a post-mortem examination, numerous 
needles were found in the chest, all of which were 
more or less travelling inwards; some had reached 
the lungs; and some had reached the back part of 
the right auricle. The windpipe was also perforat- 
ed by a needle, and several were found in the liver. 
A Rat Story. — 

A singular circumstance as illustrating the mi- 
gratory propensities of rats, occurred in Chicago 
recently. Aman, resident in the West Division, 
whose private pastime is breeding good dogs for 
ratting purposes, found one morning that he had 
lighted upon an old acquaintance. In opening one 
of his rat traps, he was a little startled to find the 
veritable animal which he had branded with the 
letters “T. F,” and from which he had removed 
the tail at Rochester, in the State of New York, 
some three years since. The old fellow was quite 
gray, but in other respects he was as sleek and fat 
as ever. 

Siberian Custom. 

’ It is a custom among certain tribes in Siberia, 
that, when a woman is married, she must prepare 
the wedding dinner with her own hands. To this 
feast all the relatives and friends, both of her own 
family and that of the groom are invited. If the 
viands are well-cooked, her credit as a good house- 
wife is established. But if the dishes are badly 
prepared, she is disgraced in that capacity forever. 
The result is, that a Siberian wife is generally a 
good housekeeper, whatever else she may be, and 
is thus competent, beyond her sex generally, for 
the practical duties of life. 


. 


Origin of Boots and Shoes. 

Boots are said to have been invented by the Car- 
rans. They were at first made of leather, after- 
wards of brassand iron, and were proof against 
both cut and thrust. It was from this that Homer 
called the Greeks brazen-footed. Formerly, im 
France, a great foot was much esteemed, and the 
length of the shoe, ia the fourteenth century, was 
a mark of distinction. The shoes of a prince were 
two feet and a half long; those of a baron two feet; 
those of a knight eighteen inches loog. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors AnD Propristors. 


MEN AND THEIR DIET. 

We recently met with a paper that treated 
of men, their color and diet. So many new 
facts were presented for consideration that we 
concluded to lay them before our readers, 
thinking that they would be as interested in 
the subject as ourselves. The paper alluded 
to says: “ Transitory influences of light and 
exposure on the skin, commonly exaggerated 
even as signs of variation in the general 
health of the body, have littte or nothing to do 
with the colors of the different races of men, 
The Spaniards in South America who have 
not by intermarriage with the Indians formed 
a distinct race of Mestizos, are in skin and 
feature Spaniards still. Those near the equa- 
tor in hot and damp Guyaquil, have even a 
fairer and clearer complexion than the Span- 
_ ijards in their native country, and blué eyes 
and fair hair are common among*the women. 
In Chili, too, the Spaniards are white and of 
a fresher color than in their own country. 
The Mexicans are much darker than the abo- 
rigines of the hottest parts of South America; 
the Guiacas are much lighter than the Indians 
round about them. Blue é@yes, fair skin, and 
a red beard, characterise a distinct race among 
the Berbers of North Africa. Among the 
Nubians, Burckhardt recognized the descen- 
dants of the Bosnian soldiers sent by Sultan 
Selim, who settled there in the year fourteen 
*twenty. On plantations in a region where 
the extinct aborigines were a dusky red, and 
the race now in possession has remained for 
generations white, the generations of the work- 
ing negroes continue to be as black as their 
forefathers were in Africa.” 

According to this idea a warm, sultry cli- 
mate cannot make a white man black, so that 
he will possess the peculiar features of the 
negro, or the latter white so that he will re- 
semble an Anglo-Saxon, yet some authorities 
contend that climate alone regulates such mat- 
ters. There can be no doubt that light and 
heat affect, to a certain extent, the growth of 
men as of plants, It is said to be a fact that 
not only the Peruvians, but the people, gene- 
rally, of the colder climates, have larger heads 


than those who livein the hot countries. But, 
as for the effect of light and heat on stature, 
there is so much room for doubt, that. flatly 
opposite conclusions have been come to on 
the subject. Zimmerman has argued from the 
size of the Patagonians and of the ancient 
Germans, that the highest stature belongs to 
the colder regions of the temperate zone, 
while Blumenbach thinks we find taller men 
as we approach the tropics. There is nothing 
in either opinion. The short men of Tierra 
del Fuego live very near to the tall men of 
Patagonia, and the short men of Lapland live 
very near to the tall Finns and Swedes. In 
the matter of stature, as of color, descent 
must be considered to have far more influence 
than climate. Among animals it is found that 
some grow smaller in warm, others in cold 
climates. 

But climate appears strongly to affect the 
rate of life in men and animals as in plants. 
Negro children run about much earlier than 
European children. The children of the na- 
tives of Nukahiwa swim alone in the water 
when they are scarcely a year old. In Tahiti 
they often can swim before they can run. 
The precocity of the Zuramatas in Guiana is 
found also among the white Creoles in the 
West Indies, and in the children born in Bra- 
zil. We hear of a negress who had two hun- 
dred descendants about her, and we are told 
that among the negroes it is not thought 
extraordinary to have a hundred grandchil- 
dren, But this precocity is not due wholly 
to impulse of climate. The Jewish girls in 
Central Europe become mature much earlier, 
and age much earlier, than girls of the people 
they live among. 

The author contends that the less men 
think, the more they can eat, He says: 

“ But where the thinking power is not much 
exercised, the powers of the stomach to en- 
dure long fasts and digest the food of several 
days in a few hours, are often developed to a 
wonderful degree. The camel drivers between 
Cairo and Suez fast during the thirty hours of 
the journey; but an Arab, who dines often 
on a handful of dates, will sometimes be heard 
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to boast that he can eat a sheep at a meal. 
The Bedouin, when travelling in the desert, 
takes as daily food two draughts of water and 
two morsels of baked flour and milk. But, 
when meat is before him, and he is not travel- 
ling, he can eat and digest as much as would 
satisfy six Europeans. A native Australian, 
attendant upon Eyre, could consume an aver- 
age of nine pounds of boiled meat daily. A 
Guarini will eat up a small calf in a few hours. 
A strong young man in Greenland eats daily 
for several months ten or twelve pounds of 
meat, with much biscuit. On the other hand, 
an Arowake lives in the field for three weeks, 
or a month, on ten pounds of Cassava bread. 
Asa general rule, power of long fasting and 
excessively spare living is associated with a 
power of digesting, and a will to eat enormous 
meals when they are to be had.” 

Some men of great minds, deep thinkers 
and ready writers, have been known to eat as 
much, ata single meal,as a poor ignorant 
Esquimaux, so that the rule does not always 
hold good. But the author’s theory is an in- 
teresting one, and will do to ponder over until 
a new one is started. 


THE POSTAGE STAMP MANIA. 
_  Acollection of postage stamps, embracing 

as many varieties as possible, is, and has been 
& mania since 1862, at which time boys com- 
menced watching the Boston post-office, and 
begged those who received large packages of 
letters, to “ give ’em a foreign,” the meaning 
of which was soon understood, and happy was 
the lad who received a kind word and astamp 
bearing the head of some reigning sovereign. 
It was shown to envious and admiring friends, 
and then carefully secured in an album, or 
else exchanged for some other variety, such 
trades being constantly made, while consider- 
able sums have been paid for rare specimens, 
such as Russian, Prussian and Sardinian 
stamps. 

So important was this postage stamp trade 
at one time, that we have seen advertisements 
calling the attention of the public to the fact 
that certain persons would furnish a stock of 
stamps at short order and at reasonable prices, 
and we have no doubt that they met with as 
much business as they desired. 

Dr. Gray, and other writers on the subject 
—which has already an established literature 
of its own—enumerates various advantages, 
mental and moral, to be derived from the 
hearty prosecution of this whimsical species of 
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commerce. According to these eminent ama- 
teurs of the science, the sedulous collecting 
and classification of postage stamps teaches 
geography, history, the statistics and political 
position of distant countries; inculcates busi- 
ness habits, commercial confidence, order, 
honor, and punctuality; and affords room for 
the display of much artistic taste and skill in 
the arrangement of the many-tinted and often 
beautifully-engraved stamps in the albums 
specially contrived for that purpose. 

There are more than forty varieties of 
stamps bearing the portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria. Of course these include the colonies 
of Great Britain, scattered all over the world. 
The postage stamps of America, our readers 
are familiar with, and while we haye a stamp 
(or did have one) they cost more money than 
any stamp in the world (the pony express 
stamp, overland to California, worth $4,00), 
France produces one of the cheapest, the cen- 
time, less than one cent of our currency. 
Siberian stamps are of the largest size issued ; 
and those of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin take 
rank as the smallest. For scarcity and daily 


increasing value, the old issues of the Isle of 


Bourbon and New Caledonia, and those of 
Spain, Portugal, British Guiana, and Van Die- 
men’s Land, may be especially particularised. 
So may the stamps of the Sandwich Islands, 
Nicaragua, and the Philippines, which are ex- 
tremely rare; as are also those of the Italian 
duchies. Such of our readers as may wish to 
turn “an honest” future “penny,” should 
hasten forthwith to make a large investment 
in Roman Pontifical stamps; which are with 
good reason expected, at no very distant date, 
to attain an almost fabulous value. 

France and Greece are supposed to have 
the handsomest stamps, and England and Bel- 
gium the homeliest, while our stamps are not 
looked upon as miracles of beauty and per- 
fection. 
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SMALL Brearnnines.—Rice was introduc- 
ed into South Carolina by mere accident. In 
1696 the master of a vessel from Madagascar 
landed about half a bushel of an excellent kind, 
from which small beginning sprung up an im- 
mense source of wealth both to the agricultur- 
ists and merchants of the southern States. 
Within little more than half a century from 
that time 120,000 barrels of rice were exported 
in one year from South Carolina, and 18,000 


from Georgia—all from the remnant of a sea 
stock left in the bottom of a sack. 
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CHINESE KITES. 
_ In this country our boys know but little of 
the art of “ kite-flying.” Some of our men 


“ fly kites” on State and Wall streets, and 
buy palaces, horses and carriages, and costly 
furniture, with the results of their successful 
“kiting ;” while others retire to poor, but not 
always honest neighborhoods in consequence 


of “ kiting” on too extensivea scale, Their 
kites had too long tails, were swung afoul of 


obstructions, and came down with a rush, 
badly injuring the men who held the strings. 
But this alludes to figurative “kite-fiying,” 
when men speculate in stocks and make a 
grand splurge, and not to practical “ kite- 


flying,” such as only the Chinese or Japanese 
indulge in. They fly kites in a scientific 
manner, and spend many days in the year in 
their favorite sport. They construct kites of 
all sizes and shapes. Sometimes you see in 
the air, on the shores of China or Japan, a 
huge dragon or centipede trailing its scaly 


length on high, a hideous ogre face roaring as 
it sails along, a pretty but immense butterfly 
flapping its wings like its living model, birds 
fiying about so lifelike that one can hardly 
believe them to,;be made of paper, a couple of 
fantastically-dressed friends walking - arm-in- 


arm in the clouds with an umbrella over their 


heads, and many other similarly curious 
things, which an American would scarcely 
dream of. Sights such as these may be seen 
in Japanese and Chinese cities at any time 
during the kite-flying season; and, while they 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the ob- 
servant stranger, in common with the many 
other novelties he sees about him, leads him 
to conclude that the old men and adults of 
those countries have, at any rate, some excuse 
for the frivolity they are accused of. The 
ability to make such extraordinary kites is 
mainly owing to the toughness, tenuity and 
flexibility of the Chinese and Japanese paper, 
and the abundant material for ribs and frames 
afforded by the bamboo; a’ plant which has 
not ite equal for the lightness, strength, flexi- 
bility and elasticity ofits fibrous wood. With 
these simple materials, and with the wonder- 
ful neatness and ingenuity the Chinese and 
Japanese are famous for, it is astonishing how 
rapidly and easily they construct the odd and 
complicated figures which they fly as kites. 
To describe all the other kites to be seen in 
China and Japan, would be to undertake too 
much; so we will only venture to speak of 
one other sort very common among the Chi- 
nese, and particularly effective as regards ap- 


pearance—namely, the bird kite. The hawk 
or common kite is the bird usually repre- 
sented, and to make this, they cut a piece of | 
paper the exact shape and size of the natural 
bird, when on the wing; this they paint the 
natural color, and stretch on ribs of bamboo 
arranged very much in the shape of the old 
English cross-bow when strung, leaving the 
parts which represent the ends of the wing 


and tail feathers unbound by twine, so as to 
shiver in the wind. Thus constructed, the 
kite rises with great ease, and flies with won- 
derful grace of motion, imitating the real bird 
to a nicety by now and then taking a long 
swoop, then soaring again, and then poising 
itself with a flutter before repeating the pro- 
cess. At times a number of these kites are 
flown at once by attaching them at different 
intervals to the string of a centipede or some 
larger kite, and the effect is thereby much in- 
creased; for the real kites are in the habit of 
sailing in a flock together, as they circle over 
their prey. 

The humming of a Chinese kite, rather a 
pleasing sound, is produced by fixing .across 
the head or shoulders of the kite, a light bow, 
tightly strung with a ribbon of fine hemp 
from one to three-eighths of an inch in 
breadth ; the bow being so poised as to bring 


the flat surface of the ribbon at a right angle 
to the line of the string by which the kite is - 
held, and of course at an acute angle to the 
direction of the wind as it blows past it. The 
ribbon, caught by the wind in this position, 
vibrates and gives forth a hum, more or less 
loud, according to the size of the instrument. 
The hum so produced may be heard at a con- 
siderable distance, when the kite is well up in 
the air, under a steady breeze; and it is a 
favorite pastime with the kite-flyers to get up 
this hum at all the notes and pitches their 
simple means can accomplish, They have 
another expedient to which they are very par- 
tial—that of sending up messengers after 
their kites; and very pretty and clever ones 
they succeed in making. The butterfly mes- 
senger is about the best, and it is so made 
that it flutters open-winged right up to the 
kite, whence it instantly and quickly descends 
—having been collapsed and closed, on com- 
ing into contact with the kite, by means of a 
little spring which forms part of its mechanism. 

Our boys will perceive, from reading the 
above, that there is some excitement and 
pleasure in Chinese kite-flying. Let them 
imitate the Celestials in the manufacture of 
their aerial playthings,and thea enjoy the sport. 
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THE KING’S TOUCH. 
There are thousands of people in Europe 
who believe that a king can cure many of the 


evils to which the flesh is heir, by simply 
touching the person afflicted. In olden times, 
when the sovereign of a country journeyed 
from place to place,crowds of persons, troubled 
with the king’s evil, or bad cases of scrofula, 
would flock to the highways in hopes of being 


able to obtain the merciful touch which was 
to restore them to health ard happiness. Even 
the monarchs thought that the Almighty had 
given them the power to cure disease, and at 
one time there was a most exciting contro- 
versy as to whether the English or the French 


king possessed the most extraordinary healing 


qualities, through the medium of a touch of 
the royal fingers. It was never decided, we 
believe, which king carried off the victory; 
but it is stated, on most reliable authority, 
that Philip of Valois, of France, cured four- 
teen hundred persons of scrofula, and Gernell, 


the traveller, describes a ceremonial in which 
Louis XIV. touched sixteen hundred persons 
afflicted with scrofula on Easter Sunday, say- 
ing: “Le Roi te touche, Dieu te guerisse.” 
The French kings kept up the practice until 
1776, when republican principles were begin- 
ning to interfere with many of the preroga- 


tives of royalty. 

King Edward the Confessor, as we are in- 
formed in Collier’s “ Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain,” was the first king of England, 
who exercised this extraordinary power, and 
from him it has descended upon all his suc- 
cessors. “To dispute the matter of fact,” 
says this grave historian, “is to go to the ex- 
cesses of skepticism, to deny our senses, and 
be incredulous even to ridiculousness.” The 
authority of Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief 
Justice under Henry VI., is no less explicit. 
“The kings of England,” he assures us, “at 
the time of unction, received such a divine 
power, that, by the touch of their hands, they 
can cleanse and cure those, who are otherwise 
considered incurable, of a certain disease, 
commonly called the king’s evil.” - 

The ceremony of touching, as described in 
Shakspeare, was accompanied by the gift of a 
small coin of gold, which was worn as a medal 
by the patient, and during some reigns, when 
the monarch was popular, or faith active, or 
scrofula prevalent, these coins amounted to 
£3000 a year. Henry VII.—to give the cere- 
mony a greater solemnity—ordered a form of 
Teligious service to accompany it. 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have been averse 
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to the custom, as either superstitious or dis- 
gusting ; but she practised it, notwithstanding, 


and with great success, She was, however, 
more select than had been the practice of for- 


mer sovereigns, either to save herself trouble, ~ 
or expense to the treasury; for she required 
that every one who presented himself to be 
touched should bring a certificate from the 
court surgeons that the disease was scrofula, 
and that it was incurable by the ordinary 
means; and one of her majesty’s surgeons, | 
William Clowes, testifies that “a mighty num- 
ber of her majestie’s subjects were daily cured 
and healed, which otherwise would have most 
miserably perished.” 


The historians of the reign of Charles I. do 


not neglect to inform us that he excelled all 
his predecessors in this divine gift; and so 
great were the numbers who came to be cured, 
that out of regard to economy, he used silver 
medals instead of gold ; and when these failed, 
sometimes cured by mere praying, without 


even the laying on of hands, Among the 


State papers of this reign, there is a procla- 
mation “for the better ordering of those who 
repayre to the Court for their cure of the 
disease called the kéng’s evill.” Such procla- 
mations were issued from time to time, dur- 


ing all those dark ages, of Spenser, Shaks- 


peare, Milton, and Bacon, and were ordered 
to be posted up in every market town in the 
kingdom. 

During the Protectorate of Cromwell— 
when there was no king to cure it—scrofula 
appears to have greatly increased, for no Eng- 
lish monarch was ever called upon to touch so 
many as Charles II. after the restoration. 
‘After all the care of the surgeons to see that 
none but the really scrofulous, and those. be- 
yond their own power to cure, approached 
him, the numbers were almost incredible. A 
register was kept at Whitehall; and though 
one day in a week was appointed and the 
number limited, it is set down in the record 
that the Merry Monarch in twenty years 
touched and prayed over more than 92,000 
persons—a large number, and we wonder how 
the “ Merry Monarch” found time to perform 
so much labor, as he was generally engaged 
in other business, and of a private nature. 


Tux Master.—The man who has good 
judgment in perfection, is master of his com- 
panions without letting them see it. 


PRACTICAL PuiLosopHy.—Words of sym- 
pathy lift not up the needy; only full casks 
can stand on end. 
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 Gatts and fancies. 


AN AMERICAN IN IRELAND. 


An American gentleman, who recently landed 
on the shores of Ireland, engaged an Irish servant 
to serve him while in the country. Our friend re- 
ports that some of his conversations with his 
Hibernian companion were rather amusing, and 
relates the following as a specimen. Terry was 
always ready with a reply: 

Master: Does it rain? 

Terry: No, sir. 

Master: I see the sun shines. 

Terry: Sure, sir, he’s only doing what he ought 
to do. 

Master: How long did you live with Mr. T.? 

Terry: In troth, sir, [ can’t tell. I passed my 
time so pleasantly in his service, that I never kept 
any account of it. I might have lived with him all 
the days of my life, and a great deal longer if I 
pleased. 

Master: What made you leave him? 

Terry: My young mistress took it into her head 
to break my heart; for I was obliged to attend her 
to church, to the park, etc. 

Master: Was not your master a proud man? 

Terry: The proudest man{n the kingdom, for he 
would not do a dirty action for the universe. 

Master: What age are you now? 

Terry: I am just the same age of Paddy Lahy: 
he and I were born in a week of each other. 

Master: How old is he? 

Terry: I can’t tell, nor I don't think he can tell 
himself. 

Master: Were you born in Dublin? 

Terry: No, sir; I might if I had a mind, but I 
preferred the country. And please God, if I live 
and do well, I'll be buried in the same parish I 
was born in. 

Master: You can write, I suppose ? 

Terry: Yes, sir, as fast as a dog can trot. 

Master: Which is the usual mode of travelling in 
this country? 

Terry: Why, sir, if you travel by water, you 
must take a boat; and if you travel by land, either 
in a chaise or on horseback; and those that can’t 
afford either one or ’tother, are obliged to trudge it 
on foot. 

Master: Which is the pleasantest season for 
travelling ? 

Terry: Faith, sir, 1 think that season in which a 
man has most money in his purse. 

Master: I believe your roads are passably good ? 

Terry: They are all passable, sir, if you pay the 
turnpike. 

Master: I am told you have an immense number 
of horned cattle in this country ? 

Terry: Do you mean snails, sir? 

Master: No, no—I mean black cattle. 


. Terry: Is it black, sir, you maan? Faith, we 
have, sir, plenty of every color. 

Master: But I think it rains too much in Ireland? 

Terry: So every one says; but Sir Boyle says he 
will bring in an act of Parliament in favor of fair 
weather; and I am sure the poor haymakers and 
turf-cutters will bless him for it. God bless him, it 
was he that first proposed that every quart bottle 
should hold a quart. 

Master: As you have many fine rivers, I suppose 
you have abundance of fish? 

Terry: The best ever water wet. The first fish 
in the world except themselves. Why, master, I 
wont tell you a lie; if you were at the Boyne, you 
could get salmon and trout for nothing; and if you 
were at Ballyshanny, you'd get them for less. 

Terry has some idea of emigrating. He would 
do well in this country. 


+ 


DISPOSING OF A WATCH. 


A few evenings since, in one of our largest lager 
beer saloons, an adventurer, after finishing his glass 
of beer, remarked, in a loud tone: 

“Gentlemen, I am a physiognomist, and can, 
from the examination of a face, describe the char- 
acter and future lot of each of you.” 

Mr. Brown, a weak-minded person, with a fond- 
ness for lager and German cigars, requested him 
to examine his face, which he did with apparent 
attention. 

“T see,” the adventurer said, “ from the protuber- 
ance of your forehead, that you have great aptitude 
for works of imagination. You are naturally good, 
but do not like to be offended. A person in whom 
you feel an interest is now writing to you, and you 
will soon receive a considerable sum of money on 
which you did not calculate.” 

He next made an examination of other people’s 
faces, and talked in the same vague way. He after 
wards presented his cap, and collected the gratui- 
ties of the wonder-stricken crowd. 

“ Waiter!” he then cried. 

“ What shall I serve you?’’ asked the waiter. 

“ Some flints.”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

A plateful of flints were brought in,and he swal- 
lowed five with a great deal of apparent appetite. 

“T also like half-dollar pieces,” he observed, 
“ and if any one will be kind enough to give me 
one, I will swallow it.” 

This proposition was received with silence, for 
no one had the specie; and at last Mr. Brown said: 

“Tt is easy enough to swallow a half dollar, and 
I know a good many people who have devoured 
all their fortunes; but you could not swallow a 
watch.” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


“T will, sir, with pleasure; give me yours, and 
you'll see.” 

“ There it is.”’ 

The man took the watch, which was of silver, 
and of good size, and swallowed it with ease. 

After a moment of surprise and admiration, Mr. 
Brown observed: 

“It is very clever, certainly; but when will you 
give me back my watch ?” 

“ Never.” 


“O, that is too much—I did not mean to make | 


you a present of it.” 

“But I thought you did. Besides, could you 
suppose that I would swallow a watch for nothing? 
We played a game—you staked your watch, I 
staked my life. I am not yet in safety—the watch 
may break in process of digestion.” 

But, sir—" 

“ Possession is a good title in law, and I possess. 
Besides, how can I give up the watch? Am I to 
rip myself up?” 

no; I will wait.’’ 

“ Wait if you will, but you can't have the watch.” 

Mr. Brown had the man arrested, but after a 
hearing, the court declared that the possessor was 
entitled to the watch. 


“T SEE HIM.” 


An English lady, who resided near Portsmouth 
at the time that Bonaparte was expecting to make 
adescent on the British coast, relates the following 
“ve were almost hourly (she said) expecting a 
French invasion. The flotilla, which threatened to 
land our enemies on the coast, lay at Boulogne; 
and though “ Nelson kept the sea,” as people used 
consvlingly to say, our danger was real and immi- 
nent. We lived near a seaport (Portsmouth) which, 
from its harbor and dockyard, especially invited a 
hostile and destructive demonstration from the foe. 
The poorer class, I really believe, revelled in the 
excitement of the expectation, and of such fear as 
is compatible with British nature—which I should 
say, from my own judgment, is nothing more than 
the love of “ sensation’? which now leads them to 
delight in Blondin and “sensation” dramas. 
Napoleon was the Blondin of Portsmouth at that 
time. 

The nightly raising of the drawbridge, and 
flooding and filling the moats, drew together hun- 
dreds of eager guests. They ascribed the simplest 
actions to expectation of the French. Thus the 
sound of our cook's chopping, when preparing suet 
for the orthodox Christmas pudding, led to some 
of the crowd outside the area knocking to ask “ if 
the admiral expected the French directly, as the 
family were packing up!" 

Only once this “ sensation” took the form of a 
panic, and that was absurd enough. The famous 
Rowland Hill came to preach at Portsmouth. He 
selected for his out door “ tabernacle" the “ lines"’ 
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or ramparts of the town, and, standing on the 
green slope of the earthwork, addressed a large 
crowd gathered on the glacis below. Thus the lis- 
teners (chiefly, of course, women) had their backs 
to the sea, while the preacher faced the channel. 
He was preaching on the second advent; and, 
warming with his subject, suddenly extended his 
arm in the direction of Spithead, and cried: 

“I see Him! I see His mighty host advancing! 
He comes! he comes!” 

The crowd, believing from his look and gesture, 
that he pointed seawards, responded with a shrill 
feminine yell, and a volley of unpleasant words 
from the tars present, and rushed off in frantic 
haste in all directions—some to their homes, some 
to the defence. The astonished preacher stood 
alone in a second. 

Greatly amazed at the effect of his words, he 
turned to a grinning sentry standing near, and 
exclaimed, “ What does this mean ?” 

“Well,” replied the soldier, “they thinks you 
sees Bony coming—that's all !’’ 


> 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

There was intense ¢xcitement in Snoringtown, 
for John Hartley was arrested and taken before 
Justice Wilson for sleeping in church, which he 
always did as regular as Sunday came round. 

“What do you know about the defendant's 
sleeping in church?” demanded the justice of a 
witness. 

“T know all about it; ‘taint no secret, I guess,” 
replied the witness. 

“Then tell us about it; that’s just what we want 
to know.” 

“Well (scratching his head), the long and the 
short of it is, John Hartley is a hard-working man; 
that is, he works mighty hard doing nothing, and 
that's the hardest work there is done. It will make 
a feller sleep quicker than poppy leaves. So it 
stands to reason that Hartley would naturally be a 
very sleepy sort of a person. Well, the weather is 
sometimes naturally considerable warm, and Par- 
son Moody's sarmon is sometimes rather heavy- 
like—" 

“Stop, stop! No reflections upon Parson Moody 
—that’s not what you were called for.” 

“1 don’t cast no reflections on Parson Moody. I 
was only telling what I know about John Hartley's 
sleeping in meeting; and it’s my opinion, especially 
in warm’ weather, that sarmons that are heavy-like 
and two hours long naturally have a tendency—” 

“Stop, stop, I say! If you repeat any of these 
reflections on Parson Moody again, I'll commit you 
for contempt of court.” 

“T don't cast no reflections on Parson Moody. I 
was only telling what I know about John Hartley's 
sleeping in meeting.” 

“ Well, go on, and tell us about that. - You were 
not called here to testify about Parson Moody.” 
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“That's what I’m trying to do, ff you wouldn’t 
keep putting me out. And it’s my opinion, in 
warm weather felks is considerable apt to sleep in 
meeting, ’specially when the sarmon—I mean, ’spe- 
cially when they get pretty tired. I know I find it 
hard work to get by seventhly and eighthly in the 
sarmon myself; but if I once get by there, I gener- 
ally get into a kind of waking train again, and 
make out to weather it. But it isn’t so with Hart- 
ley. I've generally noticed, if he begins to gape at 
seventhly and eighthly, it’s a gone goose with him 
before he gets through tenthly, and he has got to 
look out for another prop for his head somewhere 
stiff enough to hold it up. And from tenthly to 
sixteenthly he’s as dead as a door-nail, till the 
‘amen’ brings the people up to prayers, and Hart- 
ley comes up with a jerk, just like opening a jack- 
knife!” 

After a profound silence the court was adjourned, 
to enable the justice to think the matter over and 
render a decision. 


A DUTCHMAN AND THE CURRENCY. 


Of all the close dealers amongst us, the Dutch- 
men live on the least, and shave the closest. It is 
astonishing how soon they learn our currency. A 
good thing occurred, however, in this connection, 
with the keeper of a small lager bier saloon, in a 
certain neighborhood, who undertook to teach his 
assistant, a thick-headed sprout of “ Faderland,” 
the difference between :“ fivepence” and “six- 
pence,” when such things were in circulation, and 
before they were bought up and hoarded. 

“ Yaw,” said John; “I understands.” 

A wag of a loafer, who overheard the lecture, 
immediately conceived the idea of a“ saw" and 
“Jager bier” gratis, for that day at least. Pro- 
curing a three cent piece, he watched the departure 
of the “ boss,’’ and going up to John, he called for 
a“ bier,” throwing down the coin, and looking as 
if he expected the change. John, who remem- 
bered his recent lesson, took up the piece, and 
muttering to himself, “‘ Mitout de vomans—’tish 
von sixpence,” he handed over three coppers. 
change. How often the aforesaid drank that day, 
we know not; it depended upon his thirst and the 
number of times he could exchange three coppers 
for three-cent pieces; but when the boss came home 
at night, the number of small coin astonished him. 

“ Vat ish dese, John, you dake so many ?” 

“ Sixpence,” replied John, with a peculiar, satis- 
fied leer. 

“Sixpence! Dunder and blitzen! You dake 
all dese for sixpence? Who from?” 

“De man mit peard like Kossuth; he dhrink all 
day mit himself.’’ 

“ Der teufel! You give him change every time, 

"Bhon?” 
“Y-ah!” said John, with a vacant stare. 
“Der teuful catch de Yankees!” was all the as- 
, tonished Dutchman could say. 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


A young lady on Western avenue tells a good 
story about an Irish servant girl in their family. 


’ The lady in question was engaged with her dress- 


maker, and “hurrying up’ some work for which 
she had special needs; accordingly she instructed 
Mary that she was “at home to no one to-day.” 
But Mary had said she had conscientious scruples 
about saying her young mistress was not at home, 
“and her in the house that moment.” 

“ Well, then,” said the young lady, “ answer 
that Iam unable to see any one to-day, or some 
sort of indirect reply—for I wont be disturbed.” 

Tn the afternoon a beau called; and after a word 
with Mary went away again, having received an 
“indirect reply,” after this sort, in answer to his 
inquiry for the lady: 

“ Dade, sur, an’ she’s gone off in a balloon wid 
her two aunts from Malden, and left word that she’d 
be back next Sunday. Wud you come in an’ wait 
fur her ?”’ 

The lover thought not. 

. + 


A PLEASED HUSBAND. 

In a quiet town in Maine, a few Sabbaths since, 
there occurred an incident in the Methodist church 
which it will perhaps do no harmto relate. A 
friend of the settled minister having officiated during 
the morning, as is customary, some of the members 
took occasion to exhort the brethren or say a word 
of encouragement. Among others was the pastor's 
wife, who stated substantially that she believed her 
days were numbered—that she should soon go 
“home” and be at rest with those who had gone 
before, whom she should soon meet, etc. Her hus- 
band, who occupied the pulpit during these re- 
marks, sat rubbing his hands, apparently with 
great satisfaction, and shouting “Amen!” “ Glory 
to God!" A broad smile was seen on the faces of 
the congregation. if 


A CORD OF THEM. 


A fellow went, some time since, into the store of 
a fashionable dress-maker. 

“ Have you any skirts?” he asked, with a serious 
emphasis. 

“Plenty of them.” 

“ What is the lowest price per cord?” said the 
chap. 
“A cord!" replied the woman, in astonishment. 

“Yes, about a cord. Up in our diggin’s the 
petticoats has gin out. I see you advertise corded 
skirts, and I thought, while my hand was in, I 
would take what you had corded up.’’ 

The woman looked reflective. 

A miller not remarkable for his honesty, was 
often asked what made his horse so fat, and would 
be as often told that he “must give him a mon- 
strous sight of grain.” His reply was,“ None 
speak of.” 
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The Comic Side of Fite. 


Circus ix THE Country.—‘ I say, Jim, the riding-master gave the clown such a cut of the whip just 
now. Wasn't it prime!” 


A Crry Scunz.—Ophicleide (loquitur)—“ O, let’s cut; for I'm blowed if we aint been a-playing three- 
quarters of an hour opposite a deaf and dumb asylum!” 


Orr ror Tux Sxasnort.—" Hooray! Drive on, coachey! All our wives are left behind!” 
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A TERRIBLE THREAT.—“ You naughty, naughty boy! You've been taking this apple out of mama's 
basket of war teh “Te a good mind, that I have, to make you eat it!” 


Sruprma ror THe Bar.—Office practice. 
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A Wasuerwoman's QuARREL.—Drawing the lines. 
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